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ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE 


AMERICAN EQUAL RIGH1?S ASSOCTA- 
TION, 
STEINWAY HALL, 
WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 
May 12 and 13, 
Day and Evening, 
commencing Wednesday Morning, at 10 o’clock a, m. 
SPEAKERS : 
E. CADY STANTON, LUCY STONE, 


JULIA WARD HOWE, MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
ANNA DICKINSON, PHEBE COZZENS, 
LILY PECKHAM, MADAM ANNEKE, 
M. H. BRINKERU OFF, OLIVE %.OGAN, 
E. OAKES SMITH, OLYMPIA BROWN, 
PAULINA W. DAVIS, SUSAN B. ANTHONY, 
JOSEPHINE GRIFFING, ERNESTINE L, ROSE, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, ROBERT PUXKVIS, 
THEODORE TILTON, 0. B. FROTHINGHAM, 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS, UH. B. BLACKWELL, 
Cc. G. BURLEIGH, 8.8. FOSTER, 
DR. F. R. LEES, of England. 
and others, will address the Convention. 


THE HUTCHINSON FAMILY. 

JOHN W. HUTOHINSON has kindly offered the 
services of the Family, to sing appropriate songs. 
FRIDAY IN BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

WEDNESDAY.—Morning Session, 10 a.m, Free. Even- 
ing Session, 73%. Admittance, 25 cts. 

THURSDAY. —Morning Session, 10 a.m. Free. Evening 
Session at COOPER INSTITUTE, Admittance 25 cents. 

Friay,—Morning Session at BROOKLYN ACADEMY 
OF MUSIC. Free. Evening 7%. Admittance 25 cts 








TRACTS ON WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 





Mrs. Ketsey will have at her table, at each 
session of the Anniversary, the Essays and Lec- 
tures of Theodore Parker, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Wendell Phillips, Mr. and Mrs. John Stuart 
Mill, Mrs. Stanton (on Divorce), Mr. Higginson 
and others. 

Also Vo). IL of Tue Revonvrton, containing 
the “ Rights of Woman,” by Mary Wollstone- 
craft, the most remarkable work on the subject 
ever yet produced, though now almost a hun- 
dred years old. 
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Retren Tickets.—Delegates entitled to 
return tickets over the Erie Railroad will have 
them furnished on application to Susan B. ANn- 
THONY, 
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ADDRESS OF ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 


Mancg, 16th, 1869, will be memorable in all coming 
time, as the day when the bonorable George W. Julian 
submitted a Joint Resolution to Congress to enfranchise 
the women of the republic, by proposing a Sixteenth 
Ameudment to the Fedeial Constitution which reads as 
tollows : 


‘Article XVI. The Right of Suffrage in the United 
States shall be based on citizenship, and shall be regu- 
lated by Congress ; and all citizens of the United States, 
whether native or naturalized, shall enjoy this right 
equally without any distinction or discrimination wbat- 
ever founded on sex.” 


Since our famous bill of rights was given to the world, 
declaring all men equal, there bas been no other propo- 
sition, in its magnitude, beneficence and far-reaching 
consequences, 80 momentous as this. 

It isa proposition to secure peace and prosperity in 
the state ; light and liberty in the church ; health and 
happiness in the home ; for il is the first step towards 
the realization of the united thought and action of 
man and woman in science, religion and government. 

It is the new declaration of equality, proclaiming sex 
in mind ; the marriage of affection and activity, of moral 
and material forces and the propagation of justice, 
mercy, truth and Jove. This sublime proposition is 
but the echo of both the old and new dispensations of 
sacred history ; the one proclaiming in Paradise that 
“it is not good for man to be alone,” the other com- 
manding, with warning voice, in Palestine, ‘* what God 
hath joined togetber let not man put asunder.” 

A great idea of progress is near its consummation, 
when statesmen in the councils of the nation propose to 
frame it into statutes and ccnstitutions ; when Reverend 
Fathers recognize it by a new.interpretation of their 
creeds and canons ; when the Bar and Bench at its 
command, set aside the legislation of centuries, and 
girls ot twenty put the‘r heels on the Cokes and Black- 
stones of the past. 

Those who represent what is called ‘‘the Woman’s 
Rights Movement ”’ have argued their right to political 
equalily from every stand point of justice, religion and 
logic, for the last twenty years. They have quoted the 
Constitution, the Declaration of Independence, the Bible, 
the opinions of great men and women in all ages ; they 
have plead the theory of our government; Suffrage 
asa natural, inalienable right ; showing from the les- 
sons of history, that one class cannot legislate for 
another ; that disfranchised classes must ever be neg- 
lected and degraded ; and that all privileges are but 
mockery tothe cilitzen, until he has a voice in the mak- 
ing and administering of law. Such arguments have 
been made over and over in Conventions and before the 
legislatures of the several states. Judges, lawyers, 
priests and politicians have said again and again, that 
our logic was unanswerable, and although niuch twaddle 
has emanated irom the male tongue and pen on this sub - 
ject, no man has yet made a fair, logical argument on 
the other side. Knowing that we hold the Gibralter 
rock of reason on this question, they resort to ridicule 
and petty objections. Compelled to follow our assail- 
ants, wherever they go, and fight them with their own 
weapons ; when cornered with wit and sarcasm, some 
cry out, we have no logic on our platform, forgetting that 
we hsve no use for logic until they give us logician a, 
whom (o hurl it, and if, for the pure love of it, we now and 
then rehearse the logic that is like a, b, c, to all of us» 
others cry out—the same old speeches we bave heard thi® 
twenty years. It would be safe to say a hundred years, for 
they are the same our fathers used when battling old 
King George and the British Parliament for their right 
to representation as well as taxation, and a voice in the 








Jaws by which they were governed. There are no new 
arguments to be made on human rights, our work to-day 
is to apply to ourselves those so familar to all ; to teach 
man that woman is not an anomalous being, outside 
all Jaws and constitutions, but one whose rights are to 
be established by the same process of reason as that by 
which he demands his own. 

When our Fathers made out their famous bill of im- 
peachment against England, they specified eighteen 
grievances. When the women of this country surveyed 
the situation in their first convention, they found they 
had precisely that number, and quite similar in charac- 
ter ;and reading over the old revolutionary arguments 
of Jefferson, Patrick Heury, Otis and Adams, they found 
they applied remarkably well to their case. The same 
arguments made in this country for extending Suffrage 
from time to time, to white men, native born citizens, 
without property and education, and to foreigners; the 
same used by John Bright in England, to extend it toa 
million new voters, and tho s:m> used by the great 
republican party to entranchise two million black men 
in the south, all these arguments we have to-day to 
offer for woman, and one, in addition, stronger than all 
beside, and that is the one to which I hinted in opening, 
the difference in man and woman. Because man and 
woman are the complement of one another, but divided 
halves, we need woman’s thought in national affairs to 
make a safe and stable government. 

The republican party to-day congratulates itself on 
having carried the Filteenth Amendment of the consti- 
tution, thus securing ‘‘ manhood suffrage’’ and estab- 
lishing an aristucracy of sex on this continent. 

As several bills to secure Woman's Suffcage in the Dis- 
trict and the Territories have been already presented in 
both Houses of Congress, and as by Mr. Julian’s bill, 
the question of so amending the constitution as to ex- 
tend Suffrage to all the women of the country has been 
prevented to the nation for consideration, it is not only 
the right but the duty of every thoughtful woman to 
express her opinion on the Sixteenth Amendment, 
While I hail the late discussions in Congress and the 
various bills ‘presented as 80 many signs of progress, 
Iam especially gratified with those of Messrs. Julian and 
Pomeroy, which forbid any state to deny the right 
of Suffcage to any of its citizens on account of sex or 
color. 

This fundamental principle of our government—the 
equality of all the citizens of the republic—should be 
incorporated in the Federal constitution, there to remain 
forever. To leave this question to the states and partial 
acts of Congrees, is to defer in‘tefinite'y its settlement, 
tor what is done by this Congress may be repealed by 
the next; and politics in the several states differ so 
widely, tbat no harmonious action on any question can 
ever be secured, except as a strict party measure. 
Hence, we appeal to the party now 1n power, every- 
where, to end this protracted debate on Suffrage, and 
declare it the inalienable right of every citizen who is 
amenable to the laws of the land, who pays taxes and 
the penalty of crime. We bave a splendid theory of a 
genuine republic, why not realize it and make our gov- 
ernment homogeneous, from Maine to Calitornia. The 
republican party has the power to do this, and now is 
its only opportunity, for it has been so long in the as- 
cendant and had such large majorities that, in the na- 
ture of things, it must soon fall to pieces, especially as it 
has now no national question for a purty issue on which 
to rouse the enthusiasm of the people. Greenbacks, 
Free Trade, Land Mononpoly, Pacific Railroads, Na- 
tional Bank swindles, and Whiskey frauds equally 
divide both parties. Woman’s Suffrage, in 1872, may be 
as good a card for the republicans as Grant was in the 
last election. It 18 said that the republican party made 
Grant President, not because they thought him the most 
desirable man in the nation for that office, but they were 
afraid the democrats would take him if they did not We 
would suggest, there may be the same danger of demo- 
crate taking up Woman’s Suffrage if they do not, God, 
in his providence, may have purified that party in the 
furnace of affliction, They have had the opportunity, 
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safe from the turmoil of political life and the tempta” 
tions of office, (o study and apply the divine principles 
of justice and equality to lite; for minorities are always in 
a position to carry principles to their logica) results, while 
majorities are governed only by votes, You #ee my 
faith in democrats is based on sound philosophy. In the 
next Congress, the democratic party will gain thirty-four 
new members, hence the republicans have had their last 
chance to do justice to woman. 


It will be no enviable record for the Fortieth Congress 
that in the darkest days of the republic it placed our 
free institutions in the care and keeping of every type ot 
manhood, in the hands of ignorance and vice, ignoring 
their own wives and mothers, all the elevating and puri- 
fying influences of the most virtuous, humane and edu- 
cated half of the American people. 


In changing the fundamental law of the land, all the 
people have a right to be heard, The women of this 
nation have clearly the rigbt to vote on the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Amendments, If our rulers were not 
blinded by prejudice and custom, they would see that 
in common justice woman’s consent should be ssked 
when millions of ignorant foreigners are to be intro- 
duced into the body politic to iegislate for her. It might 
be a question with an educated American woman whether 
she would trust her interests in the hands of ignorant 
Chinamen, with their low ideas of womankind, who 
might make laws that henceforth we should neither read, 
write, walk, nor go outside our garden gate. We might 
not like the legislation of the ignorant German, accus- 
t»med to drive his wife and cow side by side betore the 
plough. We might not like the legislation of the igno- 
rant African just from bis own Jand or the southern plan- 
tation, in whose eyes woman is simply the being of man’s 
last, We cannot rest in the assurance that the bigher 
orders of men will protect us, for they are helpless to-day 
to protect themselvcs here in the metropolis of the coun” 
try. The same principles of common justice that apply 
to states apply to nations, and many able men have ex. 
pressed the opinion that in the revision of the state con- 
stitution the state is for the time being resolved into its 
original elements, and that all the people have a right to 
vote on the fundamental laws that are to govern them, 
and this principle was recognized to a certain extent in 
both New York and Rhode Island in the revision of 
their constitutions. In New York, in 1801 and 1821, 
when all white men, as well as black, voted on a property 
qualification, those qualifications were set aside, and all 
men votcd for members to the Constitutional Conven- 
vention and were eligible to seats there, to frame the 
fundamental laws by which Governors, Senators and 
Aesemblymen were created, though not permitted to 
vote in the general elections. I need but state this for 
all to see its justice and wisdom. 


To-day, by the war and the entire revision of our Fed- 
eral constitution, this nation is, ter the time being, re- 
solved into its original elements, and it is not only the 
right but the duty of all the people to say on what basis 
this government shall be reconstructed. 

I urge a speedy adoption of the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment for many reesons. 

1. A government, based on the caste and class 
principle, cannot etand. The aristocratic idea, in any 
iorm, is opposed to the genius of our free institutions, 
to our own declaration of rignts, and to the civilization 
of the age. All artificial distinctions, whether of family, 
blood, wealth, color, or sex, are equally oppressive on 
the degraded classes, and equally destructive to national 
life and prosperity. Governments based on every form 
of aristocracy, on every degree and variety of inequality, 
have been tried in despotisms, monarchies, and repub- 
lics, and all alike have perished, In the panoramma ot the 
past behold the mighty nations that have risen, one by 
one, but to fall. Bebold their temples, thrones and pyra- 
mids, their gorgeous palaces and stately monuments 
now crumbled all to dust. Behold every crowned head 
in Europe at this very hour trembling on bis throne, 
Behold the republics on this Western continent con- 
vulsed, distracted, divided, the hosts scattered, the 
leaders fallen, the scouts lost in the wilderness, the 
once inspired prophets blind and damb, while on all 
sides the cry is echoed, ‘* Republicanism is a failure,’’ 
though that great principle of a government ‘* by the peo 
ple, of -the people, for the people,” has never been tried 
Thus far, all nations have been built on caste and failed. 
Why, in this hour of reconstruction, with the experience 
of generations before us, make another experiment in 
the same direction? If serfdom, peasantry, and slavery 

have shattered kingdoms, deluged continents with blood, 
scattered republics like dust before the wind, and rent 
our own Union asunder, what kind of a government, 
think you, American statesmen, you can build, with the 
mothers of the race crouching at your fect, while iron- 








heeled peasants, serfs and slaves, exalted by your bands, 
tread our inalienable rights into the dust? 

While all men, everywhere, are rejoicing in new-found 
liberties, spall woman alone be denied the rights, privi- 
leges and immunities of citizenship ? 

While in England men are coming up from the coal 
mines of Cornwall, from the factories of Birmingham 
and Manchester; demanding the suffrage ; while in cold, 
trigid Russia the 22,000,000 newly -emancipated serfs are 
already claiming a voice in the government ; while here, 
in our own land, slaves, but just rejoicing in the procla- 
tion of emancipation, ignorant alike of its power and 
significance, have the ballot unasked, unsought, already 
laid at their feet—think you the daughters of Adams, 
Jefferson,and Patrick Henry, in whose veins flows the 
blood of two Revolutions, will forever linger round 

the camp-fires of an old barbarism, with no longings 
to join this grand army of freedom, in its onward 
march, to roll back the golden gates to a higher and bet- 
ter civilization ? 

Of all kinds of aristocracy, that of sex is the most 
odious and unnatural ; invading, a8 it does, our bomes, 
desecrating our family alters, dividing those whom God 
has joined together, exalting the son above the mother 
who bore him, and subjugating, everywhere, moral 
power to brate force. Such a government would not be 
worth the blood and treasure so freely pcured out in its 
long struggles for freedom. 

Though it has never been tried, we know an experi- 
ment on the basis of equality would be safe, for the laws 
in the world of morals are as immutable as in the world 
of matter. As the astronomer, Le Verrier, discovered 
the planet that bears his name by a process of reason 
and calculation through the variations of other planets 
from knowr laws, so can the true statesman, through 
the telescope ot justice, see the genuine republic of the 
tuture, mid the ruins of the mighty nations that have 
passed away! When we base nations on justice and 
equalily, we lift government out of the mists of specula- 
tion into the dignity of a fixed science. 


Everything short of this is trick, legerdemain, slight 
of hand, Magicians may mnake nations seem to live 
when they do not. The Newtons of our day who should 
try to make apples stand in tbe air, and men walk on 
their heads, would be no more puerile ip their experi- 
ments than are they who propose to reconstruct this na- 
tion outeide of law on the basis of inequality. 

2. L urge the Sixteenth Amendment, because ‘‘ man- 
hood suffrage’ or a man’s government, is civil, religious 
and social disorganization, The male element is a des- 
tructive force, stern, selfish, aggrandizing, loving 
war, violence, quest, acq breeding in the 
material and moral world alike discord, disorder, dis. 
ease and death. See what arecord of blood and cruelty 
the pages of history reveal! Through what slavery, 
slaughter, and sacrifice, through what inquisitions and 
imprisonments, pains and persecutions, black codes and 
gloomy creeds, the seed of humanity have struggled for 
the centuries, while mercy has veiled her face and al; 
hearts have been dead alike tolove and hope! The male 
element has held high carnival thus far, it has fairly run 
riot from the beginning, overpowering the feminine ele- 
ment everywhere, crushing out all the diviner elements in 
human nature, until we know but little of true manhood 
and womanhood of the latter comparatively nothing» 
for it has scarce been recognized as an element o¢ 
power until within the last century, Our creeds, codes 
and customs are but the reflections of man himself, 
uctempered by woman’s thought, the hard iron rule 
we feel a‘ike.in the church, the state and the home, No 
one necd wonder at the disorganization of society, at the 
fragmentary condition of everything, when we remem- 
ber that man, who represents but balfa complete being : 
with but half an idea on every subject, has undertaken 
the absolute control of all sublunary matters, People ob- 
ject to the €emands of those whom they choose to call the 
strong-minded, because they say, ‘the right of suffrage 
will make the women masculine.” That is just the dif- 
ficulty in which we are involved tc-lay. Though dis 
tranchised we have few women in the best sense, we 
have simply so riany reflections, varieties and dilutions 
of the masculine gender. The strong, natural chararter- 
ristics of womanhood are repressed and ignored in de- 
pendence, for so long as man feeds womau she will try 
to please the giver and adapt herself to his condition. 
To keep a foo‘bold in society woman must be as near like 
man as possible, reflect his ideas, opinions, virtues, 
motives, prejudices, and vices. She muet respect his 

statutes, though they strip her of every inalienable right» 
and conflict with that higher law written by the finger of 
God on her own soul, She must believe his theology’ 
though it pave the bighways of hell with the skulls of 
new-born infants, and make God a monster of vengeance 
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and hypocricy. She must look ateverything fiom it 





dollar and cent point of view, or she is a mere romancer’ 
She must accept things as they are and make the best of 
them. To mourn over the miseries of others, the poy- 
erty of the poor, their hardships fn jails, prisons, asylums 
the horrors of war, crueliy, and brutality in every form , 
all this would be mere sentimentalizing. To protest 
against the intrigue, bribery and corruption of public 
life, to desire that her sons might follow some business 
that did not involve lying, cheating, and a bard, grind- 
ing selfishness, would be arrant nonsense. In this way 
man has been moulding woman to his ideas by direct 
and positive influences, while she, if nota negation, has 
used indirect means to control him, and thusin most 
cases developed the very characteristics both in him and 
herself that most needed repression. Thus the higher 
nature of both sexes has been subordinated to the lower, 
and to-day our journals are filled with murders,—wives 
killing bushands ; husbands, wives ; sons, fathers; 
daughters, mothers, Seduction, rape, elopement, in- 
tanticide, poison, arson, garroting, death and destruc- 
tion mect the eye atevery turn, And now man himself 
stands appalled at the results of bis own excesser, and 
mourns in bitterness that falsehood, selfishness and 
violence are the law of life. The need of this hour is 
not territory, gold mines, railroads or specie payments, 
but a new evangel of womanhood, to exalt power, virtue, 
morality, true religion, to hft man up into the higher 
realms of love, purity and thought. 

We ask woman's enfranchisement, as the first step 
toward the recognition of that essenti:] element in gov- 
ernment that can only secure the health, strength and 
prosperity of the nation, Whatever is done to lift woman 
to her true position will help to usher in a new day of 
peace and perfection for the race. In speaking of the 
masculine element, I do not wish to be understood to 
say thatall men are hard, selfish and brutal, for many « f 
the most beautiful spirits the world has known have been 
clothed with manhood, but I refer to those characteris - 
tics, though often marked in woman, that distinguish 
what is called the stronger sex, qualities that are vir* 
tues when balanced by feminine virtues, but vices when 
in excess. For example, the love of acquisition and con- 
quest, the very pioneers of civilization, when expended 
on the earth, the sea, the elements, the riches and forces 
of Nature, are powers of destruction when used to sub- 
jugate one man to another or to sacrifice nations to am- 
bition. Here that great conservator of woman's love,— 
if permitted to assert itself, as it naturally would in free- 
dom against all oppression, violence and war, would hold 
all these destructive forces in check, for woman knows 
the cost of life better than man does, and not with her 
consent would one drop of blood ever be shed, one life 
sacrificed in vain. 

With violence and disturbance in the natural world, 
we see a constant effort to maintain an equilibrium of 
forces. Nature, like a loving mother, is ever trying to 
keep Jand and sea, mountain and valley, each in its 
place, to hush the angry winds and waves, balance the 
extremes of heat and cold, ot rain and drought, that peacr, 
harmony and beauty may reign supreme. There is a 
striking analogy between matter and mind, and the pre- 
sent disorganization of society warns us, that in the de- 
thronement of woman we have let loose the elements 
of violence and iuin that she only has the power to 
curb, j 

If the civilization of the age calls for an extension of 
the suffrage, surely a government of the most virtuous, 
educated men and women would better represent the 
whole humanitary idea, and protect the interests of all 
than could the representation of either sex alone. But 
government gains no new element of strength in admit- 
ting all men to the ballot-box, for we have too much of 
the man power there already. We see this in every de- 
partment of legislation, and it isa common remark, that 
unless some new virtue is infused into our public life 
the nation is doomed to destruction. Will the foreign 
element, the dregs of China, Germany, England, Ireland 
and Africa, supply this needed force, or the nobler types 
of American womanhood who have taught our president » 
senators and congressmen the rudiments of all they 
know? But toignore the influence of woman in legisla. 
tion, and blindly insist on the recognition of all men, 
however ignorant, brutalized or degraded, must prove 
suicidal to any government on the eartb. Hence the 
highest feelings of patriotism, justice to woman, and love 
for the race, impel us to protest against this wholesale 
enfranchisement of all types and shades of men, until 
women are admitted to the polls to outweigh the dan- 
gerous excess of the male element. 

8.1 urge the Sixteenth A d t, b when 
“ Manhocd Suffrage " is established from Maine to Cal 
ifornia, woman has reached the lowest depths of politi 
cal degradation. So long as there is a disfranchised 
class in this country, and that class ite women, a man’ 
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government is worse than a white man’s government 
with suffrage limited by property and educational quali- 
fications, because in proportion as you multiply the 
rulers, the condition of the politically ostracised is more 
hopeless and degraded. John Stuart Mill, in his work on 
Liberty, shows that the condition of one disfranchised 
man in a nation is worse than when the whole nation is 
under one man, because in the latter case, if the one man 
is despotic, the nation can easily throw him off, but 
what can one man do with a nation of tyrants over him ? 
If American women find it hard to bear the oppres- 
sions of their own Saxon Fathers, the best orders of 
manhood, what may she not be called to endure when 
all the lower orders of foreigners now crowding our 
shores legislate for her and her daughters, Think of 
Patrick and Sambo and Hans and Yung Tung, who 
do not know the difference between a monarchy and a 
republic, who caunot read the Declaration of Independ- 
ence or Webster’s spelling book, making laws for 
Lucretia Mott, Ernestine L. Rose, Susan B. Anthony or 
Anna E. Dickinson. Think of jurors and jailors drawa 
from these ranks to watch and” try young girls for the 
erime of infanticide, to decide the moral code by which 
the mothers of this republic shall be governed? This 
Manhood Suffrage is an appalling question, and it would 
be well for thinking women, who seem to consider it so 
magnanimous to hold their own claims in abeyance 
until all men are crowned with citizenship, to remember 
{ hat the most ignorant men are ever the most hostile to 
the equality of women, as they have known her only in 
slavery and degradation, 


** Manhood Suffrage ”’ is national suicide and woman’s 
destruction, Every eonsideration of patriotism as well 
as personal satcty warns the women of the republic to 
demand their.speedy enfranchisement. Goto our courts 
of justice, our jails and prisons ; go into the world of 
work ; into the trades and professions ; into the temples 
of science and learning, aud see what is meted out every- 
where to women ; to those who have no advocates in 
our courts, no representatives in the councils of the 
nation. Hester Vaughan, a young English girl, under 
sentence of death for the alleged crimo of infanticide, 
which could not be prove against her, has dragged out 
the weary days of a whole year in the solitude and gloom 
of a Pennsylvania prison, while her destroyer walks this 
green earth in freedom, enjoying alike the sunshine and 
tine dews of heaven ; and this girl still sits alone in he, 
cell weeping for friends and native land, while such men 
as Generals Cole and Sickles, who shot their wives para 
mours dead before many witnesses, in broad day light, 
are not only acquitted but feasted and toasted by the 
press and the people! Such is ‘‘ Manhood Suffrage,’, 
Shall we prolong and perpetuate such injustice, and by in- 
creasing this power, risk worse oppressions for ourselves 
and daughters? It is an open, deliberate insult to Amer- 
ican womanhood to be thus cast down under the iron- 
heeled peasantry of the old world and the slaves of the 
new, as we shall be in the practical working of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment, and the only atonement the republi- 
can party can make, is now to complete its work, by en- 
franchising the women of the nation, and thus blot out 
their dark record on this question. I have not forgotten 
their action four years ago, when Article 14, Sec 2, was 
amended by invidiously introducing the word “male ”’ 
into the Federal Constitution, where it had never been 
before, thus counting out of the basis of representation 
all men not permitted to vote, thereby making it the 
interest of every state to enfranchise its male citizens, 
and virtually declaring it no crime to disfranchise its 
women. As political sagacity moved our rulers thus 
to guard the interests of the negro for party purposes» 
common justice might have compelled them to show 
like respect for their own mothers, by counting woman 
too, out of the basis of representation, that she might no 
longer swell the numbers to Icgislate adversely to her 
interests. And this desecration of the last will and tes, 
tament of the Fathers, this retrogressive legislation for 
woman, was in the fave of the earnest protests of thous- 
ands of the best educated, most refined and cultivated 
women ot the North. Now, when the attention of the 
whole world is turned to this question of Suffrage, and 
women themselves are throwing off the lethargy of ages, 
and in England, France, Germany, Switzerland and Rus- 
sia are holding their conventions, and their rulers are 
everywhere giving them a respectful hearing, shall 
American statesmen, claiming to be liberal, so amend 
their constitutions as to make their wives and mothers 
the political inferiors of unlettered and unwashed ditch. 
diggers, boot-blacks, butchers and barbers, fresh from 
the slave plantations of the South, and the effete civili- 
zationsof the old world? While poets and philosophers, 
statesmen and men of scien-e are all alike pointing 
to women as the new hope for the redemption of the 

r acg, pha!l the freest government on the earth be th, 





first to establish an aristocracy based on sex alone? To 
exalt ignorance above education, vice above virtue, 
brutality and barbarism above refinement and religion ? 
Not since God first called light out of darkness and order 
out of chaos was Lhere ever made so base a proposition 
as ‘*Manhood Suffrage ’’ in this American Republic 
after all the discussions we have had on buman rights in 
the last century. On all the blackest pages of his- 
tory there is no record of an act like this, in any nation, 
where native born citizens, having the same religion, 
speaking the same language, equal to their rulers in 
wealth, family and education, have been politically ustra- 
cised by their own countrymen, outlawed with savages, 
and subjected to the government of outside barba- 
tians. Remember the Fifteenth Amendment takes ina 
larger population than the 2,000,000 black men on the 
southern plantation. Ittakes in all the foreigners daily 
landing in our eastern cities, the Chinese crowding our 
western shores, the inhabitants of Alaska and all those 
western isles that will soon be ours, American states- 
men may flatter themselves that by superior intelligence 
and political sagacity the higher orders of men will 
always govern, but when the ignorant foreign vote 
already holds the balance of power in this country by 
sheer force of numbers, it is simply a question of im- 
pulse or passion, bribery or fraud, how our elections will 
be carried. When the highest offices in the gilt of the 
people are bought and sold in Wall street, itis a mero 
chance who will be our rulers, Whither is a nation tend 
ing when brains count for less than bullion, and clowns 
make laws for Queens. It is a startling assertion, but 
nevertheless true, that in none of the nations of modern 
Europe are the higher classes of women politically so 
degraded as are the women of this republic to-day. 
In the old world, where the government is the aristoc- 
racy, where it 1s considered a mark of nobility to share 
its offices and powers, women of rank have certain 
hereditary rights which raise them above a majority of 
the men, certain honors and privileges not granted to 
serfs and peasants. There women are Queens, hold 
subordinate offices, and vote on many questions. In 
vur southern siates, even before the war, women were 
bot degraded below the working population, They were 
not humiliated, in seeing their coachmen, gardeners and 
waiters go to the polls to legislate for them ; but here» 
in this boasted Northern civilization, women of wealth 
and education, who pay taxes and obey the laws, who 
in morals and intellect are the peers of their proudest 
rulers, are thrust outside the pale of political considera~ 
tioa with nunors, paupers, lunatics, traitors, idiots, with 
those guilty of bribery, larceny and infamous crimes, 

Would those gentlemen who are on all sides telling 
the women ot the nation not to press their claims until 
the negro is safe beyond a peradventure, be willing 
themselves to stand aside and trust all their interests to 
hands like these ? 

The educated women of this nation feel as much inter- 
est in republican institutions, the preservation of the 
country, the good of the race, their own elevation and 
success, a8 any man possibly can, and we have the same 
distrusc in man’s power to legislate for us, that he has 
iu woman’s power to legislate wisely for herself. 

. 4, I would press the Sixteenth Amendment, because 
the history of American statesmanship does not inspire 
me with confidence in man’s capacity to govern the na- 
tion alone, with justice and mercy. I have come tothis 
conclusion, not only from my own observation, but from 
what our rulers say of themselves. Honorable Senators 
have risen in their places again and again, and told the 
people of the wastefulness and corruption of the presert 
Administration. Others have set forth, with equal clear- 
ness, the ignorance of our rulers on the question of 
Finance, Nearly every man in Congress bas some dif- 
ferent project for stealing the industry of the people, 
and each one declares that every plan but his own is the 
ruin of commerce and the destruction of the nation, It 
is easy to see that all are alike afloat on questions of po- 
litical economy, jurisprudence and government, and 
equally obtuse on political honor and morality. With 
legislation practically in the hands of a few capitalists 
who have the power to buy up all the votes they need 
for a given measure, who regulate the banking system, 
taxes, rates of interest, gamble in the national debt, send 


| gold and all kinds of stocks up and down at their plea- 


sure, who own the railroads, public lands, government 
bonds, National banks, ocean and river steamers—the 
rich will protect their own interests and perpetuate 
their power, while the laboring classes will be reduced 
to squalid poverty and utter dependence, The most 
casual observer can trace the same causes at work here 
that have ever impoverished the masses in the old world. 
Already we see bloated wealth and gaunt poverty stalk- 
ing side by side in New York as well as in London. 
That these extremes in society have always existed is no 





argument for their continuance. Because politicians are 
ignorant of the laws of political economy, and leave 
everything, as they say, to regulate itself, is no reason 
why the people should wreck their own interests by fol- 
lowing their example. Do not let us longer confound 
the designs of Providence with the legitimate results of 
human legislation. Priests and politicians from the be- 
ginning have hoodwinked the masses with the idea that 
all the ills of life were divine mercies, for their purifica- 
tion, the good things the result of civil and ecclesiastical 
organization, It is not Providence who is opening to- 
day a kind of Pandora’s box, destroying the virtue and 
honor of the people, but our corrupt rulers, who, by 
their selfish and unjust legislation, have demoralized 
the political sentiment of the whole country. Everyone 
who thinks, and observes the signs of the times knows 
that the heart of this nation is rotten to the very core 
We have bribery and corruption in all the departments 
of the government at Washington, in our state legis- 
latures and courts of justice, in every branch of com- 
merce and trade. 


The recent revelations in the New York World, show- 
ing the wholesale trauds and adulterations, the short 
Weights, the poi subst in all we eat and 
drink, sacrificing alike the health of man and beast, the 
petty lying and cheating, the contemptible tricks of 
trade—all make a fearful picture of human depravity. 
Verily, like the Israelites of old, we seem to be wholly 
given over to the worship of the golden calf, and on the 
altar of mammon we are to-day sacrificing the manhood 
and womanhood of the nation, our free institutions and 
glorious country, already twice baptized in the blood of 
a brave and generous people, 





What woman can stand an unmoved spectator while 
our noblest men, in high places, are, one atter another, 
drawn down this whirlpool of bribery and corr¥“ 
tion? If the strongest and bravest can scarce keep 
foothold, what can we hope for the young, the weak, 
inexperienced ? When every morning paper heralds: ' 
downfall| of some man whom the people have loved: . 
praise and honor ; when Presidents, Senators, Congre3 
men, Governors, Foreign Ministers aud leading journs 
ists are buried in a common grave, while the livinz 
laugh at their misfortunes, dip their pens iu gall to 
blacken their memories, and, like beasts of prey, devour 
the dead, oh! let the mothers of this nation go watch 
aud pray at the doors of these sepulchres of human 
hopes and ambition, for unless some power can galvan- 
ize the slumbering virtue of this people to new life, the 
first-born in every household will be sacrificed to mam- 
mon : 


“We count the graves of friends now dead 
Within God’s acre, holy ground ; 

But who the hopes that daily die 
Without a struggle or a sound?”’ 


“We have just finished one battle,”” says Henry Ward 
Beecher, ‘for the life of the republic ; another one lies 
right before us. It is the battleof mammon, Capital, 
rightly employed is civilizing and beneficent. As acor- 
rupter it is almost omnipotent, Already our governmen: 
is assailed by it, If a new Adminstration can find no 
remedy, and things go on as they have, the end is at 
hand. The purse will outweigh the constitution. The 
lobby will control the public policy. If not arrested, 
mammon will soon be mightier than the President, 
Senators, and Representatives. Is it for citizens to sit 
camly by without a cry or protest, and see one thing 
after another swept away by this yellow stream tha, 
beats against Congress, Legislature and the Judiciary, 
ahd threatens to undermine them! "’, 

What thinking mind can look for any improvement in 
extending Suffrage still farther to the very class that 
have so terribly demoralized the politics of the nation ? 

6. I demand the adoption of the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment, because the present isolation of the sexes is op . 
posed to the teachings of science, philosophy and com - 
mon sense, Comte, the distinguished French writer, 
in his Positive Philosophy, shows clearly that the first 
step towards social reorganization involves the education 
and elevation of woman. It is only in giving her senti- 
ments and affections development and an enlightened 
direction, that governments can be made stable, that 
capital and Jabor can be reconciled, intellect and activity 
harmonized. 

All late writers on the science of government recog- 
nize in woman the great harmonizing element of the 
new era we are now entering, in which life is to be held 
sacred, the interests of all guarded, labor dignified, the 
criminal treated like a moral patient, education made 
practical and attractive, and brought within the reach of 
all. Any scientific observer of the relations of sexes, even 
in the present false conditions of society, can see that 

heir mutual influence is ever restraining and elevating, 
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Boys brought up with women are more gentle, pure- 
minded and conscjentious than those educated wholly by 
their own sex. 

So girls brought up with men are ever more vigorous 
in thought and action, less vain and frivolous, than 
when under the care of women alone. Boys and girls 
in schools together are more healthy and refined in all 
their associations than either sex alone. When we ask 
that woman be admitted into the world of politics that 
it may be purified and elevated, it is not that we con- 
sider woman better thar man, but that the noblest sen- 
timents of both are called out by such associations. In 
Calitornia and Oregon, when society there was chiefly 
male and rapidiy tending to savageism, women in large 
numbers went out, and order and decency were soon re- 
stored to life. Look, too, at woman’s influence in the 
world of letters. Though she was long forbidden to 
read and write, and has scarce been recognized in lit- 
erature until within the last century, yet what a change 
she has already wrought iv popular taste. When she be- 
gan to read and think and write, such men as Fielding, 
Rousseau, Swift and Smollet went out of fashion and be- 
came themselves the target for the poisoned arrows they 
bad prepared for ber., 

No man to day would be willmg to blot out from the 
literature of the world all the gems of thought that wo- 
man bas contributed in the last century. The distiwn- 
guished biswrian, Henry Thomas Buckle, said, *‘ the 
turn of thought of women, their babits of mind, insen- 
sibly extending over the whole surface of society and 
frequently penetrating its mostintimate structure, have, 
more than al! other things put together, tended to raise 
us into an ideal world, and lift us from the dust into 
which we are too prone to grovel.” 


“Manhood Suffrage ’’ is the ignoring of this grand 
element in government, while the nation is languishing 
to-day ior some new virtue, honor and truth, some new 
inspiration to galvanize a slumbering manhood into life: 

While sucb men as Jobn Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, 

Mazzini, Gasparin, Laboulaye and Jules Favre are all 
alike pointing to woman as the sun and centre of the 
higher civilization, shall not American Senators make 
haste to lay all the rights, privileges and immunities of 
citizensbip at the feet of their own countrywomen—the 
noblest type of womankind on which the sun has ever 
shone? While eloquent tongues in England, France 
Germany and Italy are paying glowing tributes to woman 
and prophesying tor her a nobler future, why is it that 
the liberal party in this country, whose talk is all of hue 
man rights, is so deaf and dumb on woman, when sbe is 
the theme the world over? Are tho women of this na- 
tion less worthy of respect than those of other lands ? 
Nay, nay, America can boast thousands of wives and 
mothers as remarkable jor their domestic virtues as 
Victoria bas been, and many women whose eloquence 
can far surpass that echoed in the British Parliament by 
England's Queen. 


6. Lurge the Sixteenth Amendment on your consid- 
eration, because the safety and dignity of woman de- 
mand her diat h nt. * Manhood 
Suffrage ’’ creates an antagonism every where between 
educated, refined women and the lower orders of men 
especially at the South, where the slaves of yesterday 
are the law-makers of to-day. [t not only rouses woman’s 
prejudices against the negro, but his hostility and con- 
tempt for her. Just as the Democratic party cry of a 
White Man’s government created the antagonism be- 
tween the Irishman and the negro, culminating in the 
New York riots of 1863, 80 the republican cry of ** Man- 
hood Suffrage ’’ creates an antagonism between black 
men and all women, and must culminate in fearful out- 
rages on womanhood, especially in the southern states, 
While I fully appreciate the philosophy that every exten- 
sion of rights prepares the way to greater freedom to 
new ciasses and hastens the day for liberty to all, I at 
the same time see that the immediate effect of class en- 
tranchisement results in greater tyranny on those who 
have no voice in the government. Had Irishmen been dis- 
franchised in this country they would have made com- 
mon cause with the negro in fighting tor their rights, but 
when exalted above him, they proved his worst enemies. 
The negro will be the victim, for a generation to come, of 
the prejudice engendered by the legislation that made 
this a white man’s government. While tho entranchise- 
ment of cach new class of white men was a step toward 
his ultimate freedom, it increased his degradation in the 
transition period, and he touched the depths of human 
misery when ali men but the negro were crowned with 
citizenship. Just so with woman. While the enirau- 
chisement ofall men will hasten the day of justice to her, 
yet her degradation too, in the transition period, will be 
more complete, and we would fain have woman escape 
the tyranny, persecutions, insults, and horrors that will 
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surely be hers in the establishment of an aristocracy of 
Bex. 

Until the blow is struck in their own home circle, few 
husbands or fathers appreciate the depths of degradation 
to which womanhood is daily subjected by the lower 
orders of ignorant, brutal men, taught by their edicts to 
believe themselves the rightful owners and masters of 
all womankind. One cannot take up a daily paper with- 
out reading some terrible outrage committed by Germans, 
Irishmen, or negroes, on refined, educated women of* 
al! ages, from the dignified matron on her way to church, 
to the sweet girl of sixteen, gathering wild flowers in the 
forest on her way to school. Such are but the oat- 
growths of the sentiments and statutes Of the higher 
orders of men of the position of women in the church, 
the state, and the home. All this talk about woman be- 
ing too good, too pure, too exalted to vote, 1s the sheer- 
est hypocrisy, it is a sham and a fraud, for our customs, 
laws and opinions all barmonize with the idea of degra- 
dation. 

It was thougbt at one time, that the Priesthood were 
too good to vote, and in their case see how well our laws, 
and customs harmonized with that idea, All meu pay 
more respect to the black coat than anyother. They are 
treated like a superior order. The people give the 
clergy houses to live in, clothes to wear, food to eat. 
They area privileged class with all the trades and pro- 
fessions. Lawyers fight their battles for nothing, pbysi- 
cans prescribe for their fami'ies without charge. They 
are the special favorites of the law, too, $1,500 of their pro- 
perty is not taxed, But what one of all these privileges 
is bestowed upon woman? None whatever. With her 
the practice is all reversed. She does everything for the 
rest of the world at half price. She is taxed on all she 
eats and drinks and wears, and pays full price for all her 
neccessities and luxuries. This is her exaltation. But 
what, say you, has the ballot to do with all this. Much, 
everyway. The batlot is the symbol of equality, and to 
recognize woman’s equality in every position of lite, is 
to teach her self-respect, dignify her in the eyes of man 
and throw new safte-guards round her virtue. Let so- 
ciety do as much towards dignifying the woman, as the 
Priest, teach the masseg that there is no office so sacred 
as motherbood, and that it is a fouler sacrilege to dese- 
crate a young innocent girl than any altar or holy symbol 
of the cburch, and we shall soon end the gross assaults 
on woman so common to-day. We judge of woman's 
real position by the facts of every-day life, not by the 
stale platitudes of sickly sentimentalists. 

We see something more in the ballot * than a slip of 
paper, dropped intoa box once a year, to choose a county 
sheriff.” It has a deeper significance. It is the recog- 
nition of the civil, political and social equality of the 
citizen, Itis throwing aside the badge of degradation 
for the shield of sovereignty, an unknown signature for 
the seal of the atate, 

Seeing woman, not only in our own country, but in all 
the nations of modern Europe, throwing off the lethargy 
of ages, and demanding an extension of rights :—seeing 
the doep and wide-spread interest among leading minds 
everywhere on this question ;—clearly reading the signs 
of the times, my pulse beats as proudly to-day for en- 
franchised womanhood, as if my life-long hopes were al- 
ready fully realized, for as I look through the vista of the 
dark past and onward to the shining future, aud mark 
each milestone of progress on the bighway of civilization, 
I see we are already on the bounZaries of that better land 
where moral power shall govern brute force. Dazzled 
with the coming glory, it is wearisome to parley with 
carping minds to-day, answer their absurd objections, 
listen to their stale platitudes, and puny insults to wo- 
manhood, 

I look not to the old barbarism of the past, to creeds, 
or codes, or customs, to learn the nights, the dignity, the 
destiny of woman, but tothe teachings of my own soul, 
to the inner, and the great outer world that lies beyond 
human legislation. 

From yonder hill top, at the setting sun, with Nature 
in bers weet, confiding moods, one may learn all they care 
to know of human destiny. In hours like this, I have 
asked the majestic rivers, mighty forests and eternal 
hills that in their yearnings seem to touch the heavens : 
I have asked the sun, the moon, the stars that for ages 
have looked down on human weal and woe ;—I have 
asked my own soul in moments of exaltation and hu- 
miliation, if women, who, in thought, can touch the 
invisible, explore the planetary world, encompass land 
and sea, was made by her Creator to be a slave, asub- 
ject; a mere reflection of another human will? and 
in solemn chorus, one and all have answered, no! no! ! 
no!!! 

LETTER FROM GERRIT SMITH. 


PETERBORO, May 1st, 1869. 
Mrs. E, C, Stanton—My Dear Kinswoman : You bid 





me make a speech or write a letter in behalf of the right 
of woman to vote. I choos: the latter. 


Freedom is the natural, the normal state of humanity 
—as well of women as of men. Every one desires free- 
dom for himself, But it is not every one who desires 
it for all others. The subjects of him who tyrannizes 
over a nation long to be free—but he will not let them 
be free. The slave hungers for freedom—but the slave- 
holder will not let him have it. People wish to be free 
to choose their religion—but ecclesiastical despotism 
will not letthem. Calvin thought it proper that Servetus 
should be burpt for clinging to his religion. It was for 
daring to be tree in their religion that the Inquisition tor- 
tured hundreds of thousands. Womeu have the right 
to be free—but men will not let them be free. Wo- 
men have as full right as men to participate in mak- 
ing the laws by which, equally with men, they are gov- 
erned—but men will not permit such participatien. 
Men insist on deciding and ordaining what is best for 
women—but as well might women insist on deciding 
and ordaining what is best for men. Men are ever de- 
fining woman’s sphere—but as well might women be 
guilty of the like arrogance in regard to man’s sphere. 
This prescribed or conventional sex-sphere should no 
longer be allowed to trammel individual freedom. Every 
one should be left at entire liberty to choose an individual 
sphere—a man to choose to knit or sew—a woman to 
choose to fell trees or to be a blacksmith. 


This unhappy world will be a happy one, when all shall 
cease from tyrannizing over each other—over each 
other’s person, will and conscience, But it will be said 
that most women would, if lett free to choose their path 
in life, choose a wrong one. Possibly, they would. 
Nevertheless, this is not so bad, as to walk in, it may be, 
better ones, if they are compelled to do so by dictators 
and tyrants. One of the great evils is an undue anxiety 
about each other’s real or imagined errors. There is no 
little wisdom in the saying : ‘‘ Let the wicked be wicked.’ F 
It is a deserved rebuke of the misplaced and excessive 
anxiety of those who are so distractedly concerned to 
have others become good after the pattern of goodness 
adopted and idolized by these concerued ones. 


All women would not vote fight, says the objector. 
Neither do all men is our answer tohim. But whether 
this man and that woman vote wisely or unwisely does 
not affect the question of their right to vote. Their 
right to life and proporty is a natural and absolute one ; 
and no less so is their right to participate in the choice 
of the guardians and controllers (for such are our rulers, 
of their life and property. Ido not forget how common 
is the denial that voting isa natural right. But such 
denial is indefensible, and as injurious as indefensible. 
To reduce rights which are vital to our welfare and to our 
very being, to the low grade of conventional mgbt:, 
which may be granted or withheld at another’s option, is 
to leave unprotected our most essential interests and our 
most sacred possessions, 

Some of the reasons why woman should not be hin- 
dered from voting are : 

lst. Her right to vote is as certain and perfect as man’s, 
She is, obviously, equal to man, and essentially one with 
him. Her rights, which, in common with his, are under 
the control of the ballot-box, are as sacred as his, and 
are as important to her as are his to him. As well might 
woman undertake to keep man from tne ballot-box, as 
man be guilty of keeping her from it. Infinite shame to 
man is it that woman is kept from it!—and this too by 
brute force! Woman is tast coming to feel this oppres- 
sion : and, in proportion to her feeling it, is her sense of 
the worth and nobleness of man reduced. Nothing on 
earth is more important than that the sexes should bear 
themselves toward each other #o justly, generously and 
lovingly as to inspire the fullest mutual confidence and 
to command from each other the highest honor. Woman 
should have no occasion to feel that man deals unfairly by 
her—least of all, that the unfairness is one which, as in 
the case of her exclusion from voting, is enforced by bis 
superior physical power. 

Iam not unmindful of the most-dwelt-upon excuse 
for shutting woman out of politics—the excuse, that her 
having to do with them would produce such changes in 
her spirit, character and manners as would render her less 
pleasing in the eyes of man. This would, doubtless, be 
the effect with many men—especially with those who 
would have woman for their doll or servant instead of 
their equal. But even were it to be the effect with all 
men, there would be no argument in it for withholding 
her rights from woman, Her rights she must have 
however unfavorably her exercising them may affect 
man’s view of her. Perhaps, there are ladies so senti- 
mental and refined, as to prefer that their lovers should 
not vulgarize themselves by voting. But these ladies 
must not, therefore, be allowed to deprive those lovers 
of their right to vote, any more than those lover 
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may, for their reasons, insist that these ladies have not 
this right. The rights of neither sex turn upon the rea} 
or imagined effects of their exercise—not even upon the 
direct effects, mach less upon the incidental. 


2d. Man’s voting is insufficient. | Woman, also, must 
vote. One class canuot vote for another. The rich and 
the poor cannot vote for each other ; nor can the em, 
ployers and the employed. Much less can men and 
women vote for each other. Although woman is of the 
same rank and dignity of being with man, there is that 
in her constitution and character, which makes her unlike 
man. She is the complement of him as is he also of 
her. The perfected humanity comes of the blending of 
the two. 

It is ‘a provision of nature that the mother loves 
her child more than the father does. The father may 
leave his sons exposed to ruin from gambling-houses 
avd drinking-houses and brothels. But after the mother 
shall have come to vote, these temptations will fast be put 
away. This is butone of many illustrations of the need 
of woman’s participating in politics, and bringing into 
them elements of which politics have hitherto been des- 
titute. Again, when woman’s voice shall be heard in the 
jaws, and in their administration, the Hester Vaughans 
will never be hung, and but rarely imprisoned. In that 
day it will not be presumed that the seduced mother is 
guilty of the unnatural crime of deliberately killing her 
own infant ; but it will rather be presumed that, if she 
had apy part in its death, it was because of those pains 
of the body and that anguish of the spirit, which drove 
her to an irresponsibfe degree of distraction. How often 
do the pains of parturition overcome the reason of even 
the innocent and sclf-approving instead of self-condemn- 
ing mother !—and, this too, notwithstanding all the al- 
leviations which affzction and skill can minister ! 

3d. Woman has, as yet, but a narrow range of thought 
and action, As a general proposition, the range of 
thought is no wider than that of permitted action. 
Shutting out classes from the wide and high fields of 
action is shutting them out from the wide and high 
fields of thought also. The fact that woman gives more 
of her thoughts to fashion and dress and more of her 
heart to jewelry than man does, is chiefly because he ex- 
cludes her from the important interests and business of 
states and nations. The ballot in the hand of woman 
will work a rapid change in her character and conduct: 
The little things of life will then have no more influence 
upon her than upon him, whilst the great things of life 
will be as interesting to her as to him. Does the fact 
that women are more generally religious than men con- 
flict with my declaration that their range of thought is 
narrow? It does not. Religion is not inconsistent with 
such narrowness. It must itself be marrow where its 
churches are so einphatically women-churches—ma‘te 
up chiefly of women and, therefore, adapted to the 
tastes and habits of women. When our women shall 
vote on those great questions in human affairs which 
are passed upon at the polls, not only will they cease to 
be characteristically narrow, but so also will their 
churches. A broader, wiser, and more useful type of 
religion will then obtain, attractive alike to elevated 
men and elevated women. I know it is extensively 
held that the religion is all the better, which has no con- 
cern w.th those great pub‘ic questions to which I have 
referred. Itis true that it may bo more imaginative and 
sentimental. But the robust, practical religion which, 
in best fitting us for earth, best fits us for heaven, neither 
shrinks from nor sbirks such questions, 

However pleasant in some respects, it is neverthe- 
less painful in others, to see this flocking of women into 
church membership. The church is the only consider- 
able field, the only considerable associated action—which 
the injustice of man allows her to enter : and, even here, 
she is, instead of being an honored actor, but little 
more than an observer—permitted to see what men do, 
instead of being their fellow-doer. Nevertheless, the 
church exists mainly for woman—for the passive, igno- 
rant, sbrivelled being, which man’s despotic restrictions 
upon her, necessarily compel her to be. Alas, how de- 
ficient in breadth, manliness and usefulness must such 
a woman's church be! such a woman’s religion be ! 

4th. It is necossary for women to vote, not only that 
they may thereby be lifted up and expanded, but that 
by means of their progress, men also may make progress. 
Whether man shall rise to a higher than his present 
low plane of life turns, in no small degree, on the ques- 
tion whether woman shall escape from her thral- 
dom. If she, who is man’s closest, most constant and 
most influential companion, shall be permitted to en- 
large and enrich herself by mingling in the whole length 
and breadth of human affairs, she will not fail to help 
him onward and upward, very far beyond all his former 
progress. On thecontrary, if she is to remain confined 
*y her present narrow walks, and foriidda by the laws 





of the land and the conventions and usages of society 
to interest and instruct herself in what lies outside of 
those narrow walks, then she will not fail to hold man 
down in his present low ground, and to keep him bound 
in his present low and self-induigent habits, In short, 
men and women must rise or fall together, Neither can 
get far, or more than temporarily, ahead of the other. 
Affectionately yours, GERRIT SMITH. 


FROM JOHN STUART MILL. 


: Avianon, April 25, 1869. 

Deak MADAM: You have done me the honor to in- 
form me of the Convention about to be held in New 
York on the subject of Woman’s Suffrage, and you ask 
me for a letter on the occasion. 1 would gladly comply 
with the request, but the cause, in America, has ad- 
vanced beyond the stage at which it could need a recom- 
mendation from me, or from any man. It is not to be 
believed that the nation which is now engaged in admit- 
ting the newly-liberated negro to the plenitude of all po- 
litical franchises, will much longer retain women in a 
state of helotage which (as is truly remarked in the letter 
of invitation issued by your Association) is now more 
degrading than ever, because, being no longer shared 
by any of the male sex, it constitutes every woman the 
inferior of every man. The late glorious struggle has 
shaken old prejudices, and has brought men to a feeling 
that the principles ot your democratic institutions are 
not mere phrases, but are meant to be believed and acted 
upon towards all persons ; and I am persuaded that the 
political equality which is now refused to no one else, 
will be conceded to women as soon as a sufficiently large 
number of them unite in demanding it. I therefore 
heartily wish success to the approaching demorstration. 

lam, dear madam, very sincerely yours, 

J. 8. MILL. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 


FROM A. BRONSON ALOOTT. 
ConcorD, May 4, 1869. 

Mrs. Stanton—Dear Madam : 1 recall with much sat- 
isfaction our interview at Syracuse, and should gladly 
renew my acquaintance at your home in New York, 
with the added privilege of meeting the elect of your 
associates whoss views and endeavors for promoting the 
equal advancement of the sexes and races have won s0 
many of the friends of human civility and common 
rights everywhere to your side. And your intimation of 
open parlors and of thoughtful companions (o fil them, 
offers additional attractions to a lover of coversation like 
myself. I fear, however, that I must forego, tor the pre- 
sent, at least, the opportunities. And the loss is dearly 
mine—ours, may I not rather say—if Iam right in the 
persuasion that the slower sex are to be quickened and 
spurred forward by the purer impulses and tairer ideal 
in which yours instinctively share, and in which are 
conceived and nurtured into life that social state which 
our affections and advancing civilization alike predict- 

Woman complements and perfects man ; and she is 
fast taking her proper place abreast of him to perfect 
herself and rise to the true Rule. You will not think me 
indifferent, then, to her ascendancy, 1f [ cherish the con- 
viction that she is helping herself to secure her rightful 
place in a better spirit and manner than any we can sug- 
gest or devise, and that it becomes us to take, rather 
than proffer, counsel, modestly waiting to learn her 
wishes and aims, as she has so long and so patiently de. 
ferred tous. Is it too much to hope that her practical 
sense and persuasive cloquence is to clothe with sub- 
stance and beauty our hearts’ early faith, restoring to 
a coming generation, if not to us, the lout Paradise on 
Earth? With great regard, sincerely yours, 

A, Bronson ALcorr, 
My remembrances to our mutual friend, Mr. Pillsbury. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 


PROVIDENCE, April 18, 1869, 
Mrs. EnizaABETH CaDY STantron—Dear Madan: Lam 
much obliged by your courteous invitation, to the anni- 
versary mecting of the American Equal Rights Associa- 
tion, but as a foreign resident in this country, I think it 
right strictly to abstain from taking part in any political 
movement or discussion. 
Iam, dear Madam, yours faithtully, 
GoLDWIN SMITH. 


ELIZABETH B, CHACE, 


VALLEY Fats, April 29, 1869. 
DEAR Mrs, STANTON : | shall be unable to attend any 
of the anniversaries in New York next month, glad as I 
should be to do so. J do not think as you do in regard 
to several things, but I have no time to do my differences 
justice. Iadmire,and am glad of all the noble work 





you have done, and trust you will do much more; but 
E could never see the Justice of your objections ti giv 


ing the ballot to black men, if the nation was ready to do 
that, before it was ready to give it to women. I do not 
think that one act of justice ever makes anybody less 
ready to do another, but rather that it helps them to get 
ready. Hoping you will have a good, useful conven- 
tion, 


Thine respectfully, E, B, CHACE. 


I have always advocated universal suffrage. 
When I demand this right for women, as well 
as all shades and types of men, it is not that I 
love the black man less, but the black woman 
more. 


MARY GREW. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 26, 1869. 

My Dean Frienp: Your letter inviting me to speak 
at your anniversary in May, was duly received. I must 
decline your invitation, heartily as I sympathise with the 
cause of Woma’s Rights. 

Iam working heart and hand for the ratification of the 
Fifteenth Amendment, which is, as I believe, to crown 
and consummate the grand work of the American Aboli- 
tionists, and seal the colored man’s freedom. So tar 
from regarding that amendment as “infamous,” I re- 
gard it as just and right ;—so far from wishing to ‘* stop , 
it, lam seeking to promote its ratification. 

Differing thus widelyirom you of Tat REVOLUTION, 
seeking an end which you oppose,I cannot join your 
work, for it would bes belping to pull down with one 
hand, what I am striving to build up with the other! 

Respecting every one’s freedom of opinion, and right 
to utter that opinion, and ‘regretting that you and I do 
thus differ respecting our duty to the colored man, and 
the best way of promoting the eause of Woman’s 
Rights, 

Iam very truly yours, 

Mrs, E. C, Stanton. 


Mary Grew. 


If with me you should advocate the Six- 
teenth Amendment, and thus demand suf- 
frage for the black woman you would more 
fully ‘‘ crown and consummate the grand work of 
the American Abolitionists.” Statutes and con- 
stitutions that make black men the masters of 
the women ot their race, are justas ‘‘ infamous ” 
as the laws that Saxon men bave mace for 
us. 


HON, J. M. SCOVEL. 


CAMDEN, N. J., April 28, 1869. 

Mrs. Capy STaN1ON—My dear Madam: I thank you 
sincerely for your invitation to be present at the anni- 
versary of the American Equal Rights Association. 

If possible, I will be there, and if I cannot come will, 
as you suggest, find time to write a careful letter in favor 
of making the human law reflect that divine law which 
draws no line between Jew and Greek, Man and Woman, 
Barbarian, Scythian, Bond and Free. * * * *. 

Sincerely, J. M. ScOvVEL. 


CORA L. V. DANTELS. 


499 H St., Wasainoton, D. C., April 28, 1869. 

Mrs. Evtzaceru CaADY STanton—My dear Madam : 
Accompanying I send a Bill, presented to Congress 
by the Hon. Geo. W. Julian, to which | invite your care- 
tl consideration. As Mr. Julian bas said the best word 
for Equal Rights for women, so he seems ready to stand 
in the breach and defend every humane and just 
measure, however unpopular it may be. Next to the 
enfranchisement of women, indeed taking rank behind 
it, I regard the citizenship and protection of the Indians. 
From necessity, not choice, our government abolished 
slavery. From necessity will it recognize the rights of 
woman, and the same power will compel the ultimate 
discovery, so long delayed, that the Indians are our 
brothers and sisters, and cannot with impunity be either 
neglected or exterminated. 

From the tone of your p1per, I conciude that this im- 
portant subject is included ia your platform, and I know 
it will not tail to receive recognition at your bands, So 
long as these people are ** outlaws” we shall remain the 
aggressors and they the injured parties, 

The writer has recently spent considerable time in 
tracing the history of this much-abised race. But 
their position is preferable to that of our nation, for we 
are the criminals, they only act in self-defence and are 
not amenable to our laws. I also discover that some 
of the tribes could teach our government a lesson most 
worthy of emulation in reference to the equality of 
women. Yet wecall them “ savages” acd propose to 
teach them civilization ! 

It is my present purpose to be in New York at the an: 
pivorearion, It will give me pleasure to add my yotdd 
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to the words of eloquence which will be spoken on that 
occasion in behalf of Equal Rights for all, by presenting 
in contrast the action of our government concerning 
women, compared to that of one, at least, of the 
Indian tribes or nations, who recognize her entire equal- 
ity, and also compared with other nations we are 
accustomed to designate as ‘‘ barbarians.”’ 
Very truly yours, Cora L. V. DANIELS. 


REY. MR. KENNEDY, EDITOR ‘‘ CHURCH UNION.” 


Deak Mapam: I feel very highly honored by your 
kind invitation to ‘‘say a good word’ at the approach- 
ing meeting of your association, For my own sake I 
shall try to attend ; and you may count upon me to filla 
gap, if nobody better is at hand. 

Yours most respecttully, CRAMMOND KENNEDY. 


FROM DR. HARRIET K. HUNT. 


My Drak Mrs. Stanton : A greeting to you and all the 
true and brave women, either irom North, South, East 
or West. Thank you for your invitation, but I am laying 
up for repairs, having not been down stairs but once 
since Christmas, and that at the ordination of my sister’s 
second son. 

I find many words to be spoken in my room, and must 
say all things are working wonderfully. 


Truly tor humanity, H. K. Honr. 


GRACE GREENWOOD. 

WasHINGTON, May 6th, 1869, 
My DEAR Miss ANTHONY: Many thanks for your 
kind invitation to attend your convention of the 14th 
inst. Though it will probably not be in my power to be 
with you at that time, I beg you to accept the assurance 
of my iuil and bearty sympathy in your grand undertak- 
ing. Though I may not be classed among the honored 
leaders of your organized forcer, I have fought.a sort 
of guerrilla fight for the cause in my own way, for many 
years. Set me down, recording angels and secretaries, 
as one who loves ber fellow-woman, as one ready to 
advocate any and every measure calculated to give 
them a broader field of thought and labor, as one who 
demands for them simple justice and freedom, a fair 

field and no favor. Respectfully and regretfully, 
GRACE GREENWOOD. 





UP BROADWAY. 





BY ELEANOR KIRBEKE. 
i 


CHAPTER X. 
Tue promise I had so desired to gain was 


mine, and, as I bade my newly-found friends q 


good-bye for a day or two, my feelings wore of a 
decidedly mixed character. Thankfulness was, 
of course, predominant ; but, to save my life, I 
could not help thinking of the man who drew 
the largest prize in that lottery we have all 
heard so much about, that mythical elephant— 
the heizht of the poor fellow’s ambition, but so 
awkward to handle. 

I had started out one day, to gain some infor- 
mation from beggars, determined to question 
all who approached me, and, as a friendly paper 
remarked, ‘‘ went home with the first one met.” 
The journal refrained from saying, ‘woman 
fashion.” It was a male (Mail) editor, too, 
who stopped thus considerately short in his 
criticism, and I shall always think a heap of 
him for his self-denia'. 

Well, when I arrived home, I surveyed my 
little family (*‘ little” in this case is a word not 
at all meant for a descriptive adjective) and 
wondered whatI should do first. 1 had realized 
from the beginning, how difficult it would be to 
provide remunerative work for one so totally 
unskilled in every department of labor. I knew 
that it would be a long time (perhaps never) be- 
fore she could support herself—and with her 
independent ideas. I saw plainly that not a 
little finesse would have to be practiced, if I 
would have the object of my solicitude com- 
fortable. To interest my friends in the cause 
would involve too much publicity at this criti- 
cal juncture. 





**Do not, please do not, bring any one to see 
me,” was her especial prayer, and who could 
but respect the extremely natural wish. I 
hadn’t a friend but would believe every inci- 
dent I might relate to them—but would help me 
in caring for these new responsibilities. Still, it 
would certainly be very unfair not to allow them 
a glimpse of the person they would benefit. So, 
after mature deliberation, I concluded (this 
time not ‘woman fashion”) to keep the story 
to myself, and try three or four brokers who had 
previously come to my rescue in cases of desti- 
tution. 


The woman's whole condition must be 
changed. Her surroundings must undergo 
an immediate and thorough transformation ; 
and, a8 I put dovn the figures in my little 
account-book, reckoning up the expense of 
coal, wood, a new carpet, a stove, flour, hom- 
iny, and decent clothes—to save my life I 
couldn’t make it less than one hundred and 
fifty dollars. If 1 omitted my daily walk—and 
hour or so of conversation—if I retired later 
and rose earlier, it would take a long t me to 
make that amount over and above my own large 
and necessuyy expenses. To cap the climax, 
my four-year old, who had been teasing for a 
doll that opened its eyes, and had long, curly, 
real hair, came to my side just as I had added 
the last domestic necessity, with : 


‘*Mamma, when may I have my doll-baby? 
Didn't you say when you got that last tory 
done "—— 

** Yes, dear,” I answered, and wondered as I 
kissed her rosy lips if, under the circumstances, 
the darling should not be indefinitely put off. 
Oh, these everlasting questions of duty and im- 
clination! Then master Joe, a young autocrat 
of six, approached. 

‘*Mamma, see the hole that’s just this mo- 
ment come on my knee. Mamma, I want boots 
next time. Don’t you remember you said you'd 
buy me boots when these were worned out ; 
but look at’em!” And Josie’s shoe, with the 
toe entirely stubbed out, was held up to view. 

I declare if the remainder of that day, every 
member of my own family, and every person of 
my acquaintance didn’t either want something 
that I was expected to furnish, or else had un. 
redeemed promises to remind me of! 1 believe 
it is always thus. 

Some one will probably suggest that no per- 
son is excusable for attempting to take more of 
a burden upon themselves than they are able to 
carry. Perhaps not; but contact with the 
rough edges of the world has taught me this 
much—that if our poor, sick and imbecile 
waited for the strong and wealthy to take their 
cases in hand, they'd wail. This woman and 
child I had accepted as a direct present from the 
hand of God, and if nothing else would do, I 
would divide with her—but not if it could be 
avoided, because as I looked at the flaxen 
heads, ranged round, with their toys and 
hooks, and noted their precious youthful 
pratile—I understood my first duty. And 
so [thought late into the night, and the de- 
cision my heart and conscience arrived at was 
to go begging next day, and raise money 
enough to make the desired improvement in 
my friend's condition. 

I wonder if every one hates to beg as I do? 
Once, in the extremest want, I was offered a so- 
liciting position in a certain suburban church, 
for which said church would fairly remunerate 
me. [ started, “solicited” just three times, 
and returned to the worthy deaco™ Wit® my 
letters of introduction, saying, ‘mid a storm of 
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tears in which I am forced to admit there was 
quite as much temper as sorrow: ‘Sir, I am 
much obliged to you, but I'd rather starve, 
freeze, be burnt at the stake, and suffer a pretty 
warm purgatory, and ”—— 


‘*Yos, my dear madam,” he interrupted, well 
understanding my vulnerable spot, ‘‘ But your 
children?” 

‘‘T don’t care! I'll put every one of them in 
an orpban asylum, and take in house-cleaning, 
before I'll do any more of it.” And I walked 
from the deacon’s presence, without a dollar in 
my pocket. The good man evidently thought 
me a splendid candidate for Bloomingdale. 

I wonder how folks continually do so many 
things from which their natures revolt! I 
wonder if it will always be so? I wonder if we 
take poverty and misery over the river with us? 


(To be Continued. ) 





OUR ENGL'SH CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER XVIL 


Mancuzsrer, April 24th, 1869. 

On Wednesday last the Married Woman's 
Property Bill was read a second time in the 
Hcuse of Commons and referred to a select 
committee. The debate which produced this 
favorable result was a very animated one, and 
occupied the House most of the sitting. Some 
of the ablest speeches ever delivered on the 
question were made on this occasion. In the 
words of the ‘*Own Correspondents” of the 
newspapers, ‘‘ the predominance, both in argu- 
ment and eloquence, wa3on the side of the cham- 
pions of the fair sex.” Mr. Russell Gurney’s 
speech, on moving the second reading of the 
bill, was really anexcellentone. After referring 
to the details of the bill, he cited some cases of 
hardship caused by the present state of the law, 
and in doing so almost broke down under the 
influence of the deep emotion with which he 
was visibly affected. It had been arranged that 
Mr. Jacob Bright should second the motion, but 
he waived his right to do so in favor of Mr. 
Jessel, Q.C., the member for Dover, an eminent 
barrister and a most valuable adherent, both on 
account of his abilities and his legal knowledge. 
Mr. Bright’s courtesy in giving place to Mr. 
Jessel no doubt lost us an excellent speech from 
one who takes the most radical view of Equal 
Rights and who is well up in this question from 
careful study of it, as well as from having served 
on the Committee of Inquiry last session. Mr. 
Jessel, whose position as a lawyer gave weight 
to bis words, argued at great length against the 
objections from the practice of the Roman law. 
He reminded the House that among the higher 
classes the property of married women was al- 
ready protected by settlements, and recom- 
mended the extension of these advantages to 
the other classes by means less cumbrous and 
expensive. He showed that in several foreign 
countries, in Canada and the United States this 
reform had, to a great extent, been adopted, and 
that all experience was in its favor. He cor- 
cluded with the remark that if the bill passed 
it would do much to raise the status of married 
women, especially amongst the lower orders, and 
teach their husbands to treat them with greater 
respect and consideration. The opponents of 
the measure grounded their objections mainly 
on the belief that it is calculated to effect a so- 
cial revolution. It may well be asked in reply 
if a social revolution, in this matter, would not 
be a most desirable consummation? The de- 
bate was continued by Mr, Lefevre, Sir F. Gold- 
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smid the Solicitor-General, whose speech was 
very beautiful, at once powerful and persuasive, 
and others in support of the bill, and by Mr. 
Beresford Hope, Mr. Honley and others against 
it. 

Above sixty petitions, from different parts of 
the country, were presented in support of this 
second reading of the bil. We may regard 
the progress it has made as an indication 
of more enlightened public opinion on the 
Woman question. It nas been remarked that 
the new House of Commons is more Radical 
than any we have had for many years past. In 
an excellent article on the Wives’ Property 
Bill, the London Spectator has made use of this 
question to illustrate the Radical character of 
the present Parliament in the following striking 
remarks : 


If a Radical is a man disposed to try every institu- 
tion by its results, without reference to any consic- 
eration, except those results, then this House is clearly 
Radical, Take, for example, the debate of Wednesday 
upon the second reading of the bill for securing the 
property of married women, and mark the change which 
has passed over the spirit of the legislature. The de- 
bate was as hot as ever, but the old arguments were all 
laid aside, Nobody asserted the divine right of a hus- 
band to confiscate the wife’s property, or described the 
family as an institution beyond discussion, or predicted 
that the new law would weaken the authority of Scrip- 
ture, and therefore of the church, and therefore of the 
constitution. There were no menaces of divine wrath, 
no talk about saqrilege, no insinuations that the defenders 
of the bill were hcstile to Christian marriage. There 
wore plenty of speakers to resist the bill, but they spoke 
against it as politicians discussing an injurious or imper- 
fect measure, not as priesis denonncing vengeance upon 
all who might approach the ark, 


Madame Bodickon has just brought out a 
new edition cf her valuable pamphlet—‘ A 
Brief Summary in plain language of the most im- 
portant Laws of England concerning Women, to- 
yether with a few observations thereon.” It con- 
tains a succinct statement of the existing laws 
respecting women in England in their various 
conditions as Queen Regnant—Queen Consort 
—Single Women—Married Women—Women as 
agents, trustees, and executrices—Women in 
relation to separation and divorce—and Widows. 
From Mme. Bodichon’s “ Remarks,” which fol- 
low the ‘‘ Summary,” I have chosen a few pas- 
sages that will interest you : 


In my opinion, the most important of the grievances, 
caused by the legal position of women, is the fact that 
they have no voice, and no influence, recognized by the 
law, in the election of the representatives of the people, 
while they are otherwise acknowledged as responsible 
citizens, are eligible for many public offices, and required 
to pay all taxes. The very fact, that, though house- 
holders and taxpayers, they have not equal privileges 
with male householders and taxpayers, casts a kind of 
slur on the value of their opinions ; and I may remark 
in passing, that what is treated as of no value is apt to 
grow valueless, Citizenship is an honor, and not to 
have the full rights of a citizen isa want of honor, Ob. 
vious it may not be, but by a subtle and sure process, 
those who, wilhout their own consent and without suffi- 
cient reason, are debarred from fu}l participation in the 
rights and duties of a citizen, lose more or less of special 
consideration and esteem. And among all the reasons 
for giving women votes, the one which appears to me 
the strangest, is that of the influence it might be ex- 
pected to have in increasing public spirit, Patriotism, 
a healthy, lively, intelligent interest in everything which 
concerns the ration to which we belong, and our unsel- 
fish devotion to the public service—these are the quali- 
ties which make a people greatand happy ; these are the 
virtues which ought to be most sedulovusly cultivated in 
all classes of the community. And I know no better 
means, at this present time, of counteracting the ten- 
tency to prefer narrow private ends to the public good, 
than this of giving to all women, duly qualified, a direct 
and conscious participation in political affairs. Give 
some women votes, and it will tend to make all women 
think seriously of the concerns of the nation at large, and 
their interest having once been fairly aroused, they will 
ake pains, by reading and consultation with persons 











better inforraed than themselves, to form sound opin- 
ions. As it is, women of the middle class occupy them- 
selves but little with anything beyond their own family 
circle. They do not consider it any concern of theirs, if 
poor men and women are ill!-nursed in workhouse in- 
firmaries, and poor children ill-taught in workhouse 
schools, If the roads are bad, the drains neglected, the 
water poisoned, they think it is all very wrong, but it 
does not occur to them that it is their duty to get it put 
right, they think it is men’s business, not theirs, to look 
after such things. Itis this belief—so narrowing and 
deadening in its influonce—that the exercise of the 
franchise would tend to dissipate. The mere fact of 
being called upon to enforce an opinion bya vote, would 
have an immediate effect in awakening a healthy sense 
of responsibilty. There is noreason why women should 
not take an active interest in all the social questions— 
education, public health, prison discipline, the poor 
laws, and the rest—which occupy Parliament, and by 
bringing women into hearty co-operation with men we 
gain the benefit not only of their work, but of their in- 
telligent sympathy. Public spirit is like fire: a feeble 
spark of it may be fanned into a flame, or it may very 
easily be put out. And the result of teaching women 
that they have nothing to with politics, is that their in- 
fluence goes toward extinguishing the unselfish interest 
—never too strong—which men are disposed to take in 
public affairs.’’ Viewing the subject historically, Mme. 
Bodichon says: ‘‘As we look down the ages, we see al- 
forms of coercion of the weak by the strong upheld as 
useful and beneficent. Women as physically weaker, 
have suffered most in the struggle for existence, of man 
against nature and man against man ; they have been 
disposed of by the stronger sex, without much regard to 
justice or moral law. * * In the most ancient times 
of Roman history, women were always considered as 
children, and always under guardianship in perpetual 
tutelage, as it was called. This barbarous custom was 
brought into Europe by the great invaders of the East- 
These laws, very little mitigated, exist in most Scandi” 
navian countries to this day. But from the mature Roman 
jurisprudence it had entirely disappeared. We should 
know almost nothing about it if we had only the com- 
pilations of Justinian to consult; but the discovery of 
the manuscript of Gains discloses it to us at a most inter, 
esting epoch, just when it had fallen into complets dis- 
credit, and was verging on extinction. The great juris- 
consult himself scouts the popular apology offered for it 
in the mental inferiority of the female sex, and a con, 
siderable part of his volume is taken up with descrip- 
tions of the numerous expedients, some of them dis, 
playing extraordinary ingenuity, which the Roman 
lawyers had devised for enabling women to defeat 
the ancient rules. No thinking person will affirm that 
human institutions are perfect for all time, or that 
any set of rules made by man may not, nay, must not, 
as years move on, be capable of being made better, that 
is, more fitting. Yet we constantly see long-existing 
laws and t defended simply b they are ex- 
isting, as it the very fact of being, proved them all 
heaven-born. Now, it isa fact, that good laws became 
bad laws by change of circumstances, and that the age 
of a law, or custom, is more likely to be an argument of 
unfitness than of fitness. A little child once discovered 
that “to day is the to-morrow of yesterday.” Those 
who stand still must remember we cannot stop time, wo 
cannot rest here ; there can be no living society that does 
not grow or decay, and it is for us to see that the changes 
are healthy growth. 


In the last fortnight Miss Becker has lectured 
successfully on The Right of Women lo Represen- 
lation in Parliament at Newcastle, Carlisle, Leeds, 
Dukinfield, Chatham Hill, Longsight and other 
places. The two last-named localities are 
suburbs of Manchester. At Chatham Hill the 
Rev. G. W. Conder presided. He is a dis- 
tinguished minister amongst the Congregation- 
alists and is a man of vigorous and original in- 
tellect and liberal views. He is a writer of 
marked ability and an eloquent and fervent 
preacher, occupying an advanced position. The 
meeting was held in the schoolroom of Mr. 
Conder’s chapel, and he opened it by avowing 
his entire sympathy with the object Miss Becker 
was there to advocate. The lecturer was frc- 
quently appluuded. A petition to Parliament 
was submitted to the meeting and signed by the 
chairman. The meeting at Longsight was held 
in the schoolroom of the Independent church, 
also. The minister is the Rev. Wm. Kirkers, 








SS 
a liberal both in politics and orthodox theology. 

Mr. Alderman Rumney, one of the * pillars of 
the church,” presided. The meeting was 
crowded. There was some opposition, but 

it met with little sympathy. The Rev. 8. A, 

Steinthal moved that a petition in favor of the 
enfranchisement of women be signed by the 

chairman and forwarded for presentation to tke 
House of Commons. The resolution was car- 
ried. 

Miss Becker was to lecture again in Leecs 
this week, and will probably go to other places 
as May opens. 

The subject of your anniversary was brought 
before our last Committee. Miss Becker will, 
no doubt, herself tell you of the difficulties 
which lie in the way of her accepting your cor- 
dial invitation. Meanwhile, we have appointed 
Dr. Lees, the celebrated Temperance reformer, 
ag our representative, at your annual meeting. 
He will report progress for us and hold out the 
right hand of fellowship in the cause of Euan 
Riauts. 

‘Lhe proposal of Miss Burdett Coutts, as a 
candidate for the office of Guardian of the Poor, 
in the Parish of Bethnal Green, London, where 
she has a considerable property, has given ocea- 
sion for an excellent article in the Spectator. 
Years ago that journal pointed out how greatly 
the House of Commons needs a wife. Still 
greater is the need of our Boards of Guardians 
of such helpmates. 

No superintendence would be half as ubiquitous, as 
searching or as relentless as that which women like Miss 
Nightingale, Miss Carpenter or Miss Twining, or many 
other female philanthropists, could establish if once in» 
vested with official authority, and scarcely any check 
upon corruption could be so permanent or so self-acting. 
The housewifely instinct is the very thing wanted to 
Boards of Guardians, and lady members would, more- 
over, have a relation such as men can never perfectly 
establish with the majority of the recipients of relief— 
women and children. The opini is lusive that 
women would, when weighed with responsibility, dis- 
tinctly increase the business capacity of the Boards, 
and would certainly introduce into the Asylums for 


the poor the influence which is of all others the most 
required—that of civilization, 





The Spectator recommends the subject to the 
advocates of a Female Franchise, and suggests 
that the visible evidence of woman’s capacity to 
conduct public business would go far to modify 
public feeling on that question. It cites in 
illustration the power over opinion exercised by 
the Sanitary and other associations, managed 
by women in America during the war, and 
the answer to the charge of incapacity—that 
throughout New England the work of education 
is in the hands of women. 

Here is an item of interest connected with 
the Higher Education of women. 

WomeN at UNIVERSITIVS.—The University of Edin - 
burgh has taken a decided step towards the admission 
of women to its classes, On Saturday ‘ast the 
Senatus Academicus resolved, by a majority of ten 
to four, to admit Sophia J. Blake to the botany and 
natural history classes during the ensuing summer 
session. The application by Miss Blake, was to be allowed 
to attend these classes without formal matriculation, so 
as to test practically the question of the admission of 
women to the university classes. The application came 
in the first instance before the professors of the medi- 
cal faculty, who, by a majority, agreed to admit Miss 
Blake, and this decision has been, a8 above stated, con- 
firmed by the Senatus. 


You will be sorry to hear tbat Miss Carpenter 
is on her way home from India in consequence 
of ill health. The doctors positively forbid her 
to remain in that country. 


Iam, very truly yours, Rzprcca Moore. 








Epna Dean Proctor, the poetess, who is a native of 
Henniker, N. H., is about to make a tour of California, 
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To Susscrispers.—How To Senp Money.—For large 
sums, checks on New York banks or bankers, made pay- 
able lo the order of Susan B, Anthony. 


POST-OF FICE MONEY ORDERS 


may be obtained at nearly every county seat, in all the 
cities, and in many ot the large towns. We consider 
them perfectly safe, and the best means of remitting 
fifty dollars or less, as thousands have been sent to us with- 
oul any loss, 

REGISTERED LETTERS, 


under the new system, which went into effect June Ist, 
are a very safe means of sending small sums of money 
where P. 0. Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. 
Observe, the Registry fee, as well as postage, must be paid 
in stamps at the office where the letter is mailed, or it 
will be liable to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Buy 
and affix the stamp both for postage and registry, put in the 
money and seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, 
and take his receipt for it. Letters sent in this way to us 
are at our risk. 





_———— 


I am happy to announce that I have con- 
cluded arrangements with the New Yo.k and 
Erie Railroad by which delegates to the Equal 
Rights Auniversary, coming over the road, and 
paying full fare, will be furnished by me with 
return tickets, free of charge. 


Susan B. Antuony. 








Our New Orrice.—It will be seen we date to- 
day, frow our new quarters, No. 49 East 23d 
street—third door west of 4th avenue. 





HOW TH& WORKING WOMEN LIVE. 


—_——.——_ 


Two or three weeks ago, attention was called 
in these columrs to the subject of Woman’s 
Work and Wages. Since then, a Working Wo- 
man’s Convention has been held in Boston, at 
which some of the most astounding disclosures 
were made, that ever fell on Americin ears. 
The convention itself was every way peculiar. 
It was called by working women, in the severest 
sense of the word. And the Call was to work- 
ing women as well. There was no herald of 
great , no sensational display of placard, 
no announcement of popular speakers, no 
promise of ‘‘eloquent addresses,” and the 
gathering was down in a basement room, where 
multitudes are never expected, because they 
could not be admitted for want of space. The 
committee to call the convention was self-con- 
stituted and consisted of one tailoress, one sew- 
ing-machine operator, though more recently an 
artist, and the principle one, Miss Aurora H. 
C. Phelps, has leda somewhat varied but always 
laborious life, having been, during the recent 
war, a hospitel nurse of much value and efficiency 
in the service, though hke many others of the 
very best, but little known to the applauding 
world. 

At the hour appointed, the proceedings 
opened, the number present, about twenty-five, 
nearly one half being men. By noon the num- 
ber reached a hundred. Many of the hardest 
working women and girls, it was ascertained, 














had been warned not to attend the meetings, 
or to testify in them, on pain of being dis- 
charged from their places. A long petition 


drawn up by Miss Phelps, which had been 
numerously signed and presented to the legis- 
lature, was read, after which an opening address 
was given (also by Miss Phelps), setting forth 
the condition and prospects of the working wo- 
men ot Boston and its vicinity. Miss Phelps 
said some of those who had signed the petition 
were living on less than twenty-five cents a day, 
or a dollar and a half a week. Many others 
were doing thesame. Some were working for 
a charitable institution at these rates, the work 
being given out to prevent starvation, at sucha 
price as that two persons working together and 
doing their very best, could only earn forty-five 
centsa day! Some of these are widows and 
orphans of soldiers who perished in the recent 
war, living in miserable garrets without any fire 
in this cold winter-weatber, and with insufficient 
clothing. ‘*Do you not think,” asked Miss 
Phelps, “that they feel the difference between 
their condition and that of the rich, elegantly 
dressed ladies who pass them in these beautiful 
streets? For they, too, have seen better and 
happier days.” But she said, ‘‘they work on 
bravely and uncomplainingly, in hope of a bet- 
ter time again hereafter, if not here.” People 
wonder, and often ask, how these girls live 
on twenty cents a day. How would you live, 
she asked, on twenty cents a day? Rent is one 
dollar a week at the lowest, and whence then 
the clothing and the food? There 1s often no 
resource in health but the charities, the soup 
houses, and in sickness, the hospitals! And 
as for the hospitals, poor girls wno have been 
there told her they would almost as soon die as 
go there again. These girls, many of them, can- 
not go into the kitchens and work, tor they have 
never learned the business. Nor have they 
sufficient strength. They cannot go to the 
West for want of means. As well talk of 
their going to the moon. Living in damp cel- 
lars and cold garrets, we do not have wholesome 
or sufficient food. The bread that we get from 
the bakers is, two-thirds of it, not nutritious, 
and we cannot buy flour and make our own, 
many of us, for we have not fire. Nay, we can- 
not sometimes be even clean, for we have not 
money, that we can spare, to buy soap to wash 
our clothing. And this is one of our bitterest 
sufferings— worse than hunger, worse than cold, 
for cleanliness is one of woman’s instincts. Of- 
ten, when we go to the shops or stores for work, 
we have to wait, sometimes for hours, all of 
which is dead loss to us,for we have to make our 
minutestell. WhenI was younger, girls learned 
full trades--now they co not--one stitches seams, 
another makes button-holes, and another sews 
on the buttons. Once girls learned to do all 
these, and then they learned to cut garments 
and carried on business.” This system of di- 
vided labor within thirty years has resulted in 
a relative decrease in the average of wages and 
in quadrupling the average luxury of the com- 
munity. And girls and women are forced into 
it, such is the power of capital. Eight thou- 
sand girls in Boston, Miss Phelps said, live 
on from twenty to twenty-five cents a day ; bur- 
rowing, four or five together in a damp cellar, 
or chmbing to a cold garret, with clothing, bed- 
ding, food of the very poorest. Warm under- 
clothing, which women do so much need, she 
said they never had. And when work is slack, 
the poor creatures have to beg, starve, or do 
worse. These things, she declared, “are no 
fiction. I would to God they were! I do 





candidly believe, from what I have seen, going 
from shop to shop and store to store, that at least 
five or six thousand women are dependent upon 
these frightfully low prices for food, shelter and 
clothing.” 

The testimony of other women was not less 
appaling. Mrs. Ellis, a tailoress, said, ‘‘I have 
worked from dawn to sundown, not stopping 
to get one mouthful of food, for twenty-five 
cents. I have lived on one cracker a day when 
1 could not find work, travelling from place to 
place in pursuit of it. Other women in the 
house where I live have done the same.” She 
exhibited two sacks and two skirts that had 
been made entirely, hemmed, felled, gusseted 
and button-holed, for forty-five cents ; and done 
for the Provident Aid Society at that! 

Mrs, Curtis said she made sbirts for eight cents 
apiece, and by working early and late could 
make three inaday! Even the contractor told 
her he hoped she did not have to live on what 
he paid her. 

Dr. Dio Lewis said he purchased his clothes at 
one of the best tailoring establishments in the 
city, where they employ a hundred and thirty 
or forty girls, paying them four and five dollars 
a week. He asked the proprietors, ‘is not your 
work hard for the girls?” ‘ Yes,” one said, 
‘“‘very hard. If they run a sewing machine, 
they only last from one and a half to two years, 
though some may stand italittle longer. Their 
backs give out. Their spines generally fail first.” 
‘*Then,” the doctor said, ‘‘ I suppose you put 
them at something else?” ‘‘ No,” the answer 
was, ‘‘ when they give out, they are pretty much 
spoiled.” ‘*One hundred American girls,” 
added doctor Lewis, ‘‘ such as our sisters, cou- 
sins and daughters, if we have them, are taken 
into that great establishment, one of the very 
best in Boston, and in a year, or two years, are 
spoiled forever! unfit todo anything more but 
to illustrate how much a woman may suffer 
without complaining and without dying, 
ground up in such a mill, in one, or two years, 
and then thrown out to pick up what they can» 
till God in his mercy shall take them where the 
weary are at rest!” 

Such are but a part of the terrible revelations 
of that working woman’s convention. Why 
should it not pass a resolution like the follow- 
ing : 

That the white women and girls who to-day 
in Massachusetts give a fair day’s work for 
thirty cents in currency, are as much objects of 
enlightened, philanthropic sympathy, as were, a 
few years ago, the negro slave women of South 
Carolina. 

It opened its proceedings with scarce two 
dozen, in a city of a quarter of a million inhabi- 
tants, in a state of a million and a quarter. 
But so loud a wail did it raise, with only three 
hundred present at any time, and so just and 
righteous were its demands (presented in the 
most simple and artless form), for some kind of 
relief, that the very next morning after its clos- 
ing session, it was admitted toa hearing before 
a committee of the legislature. P. P. 





Divorce. —A writer in the Chicago Advance 
says he is astonished and pained to read adver- 
tisements like the following in the best dailies 
of that city : 

Wanrep.— Those interested to know that divorces 
can be obtained on reasonable terms by addressing 
P. O. box Chicago, Ill. 

The writer adds : 


I look upon men engaged in this business as being 
little better than he who occupies the prisoner’s dock 
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harged with the crime of manslaughter. They are 
criminals, for “what God hath joined together” they 
care endeavoring ‘‘ to put asunder.” 

Is there not some doubt whether any whom 
God joins together ever wish to be put asunder? 
The Advance, however, is right in its estimate 
of Divorce brokers. 
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DR. LEEKS OF ENGLAND. 
———_———— 

Tue friends not only of Temperance, but of 
every true reform, will extend a joyful and cor- 
dial welcome to Dr. F. R. Lees, recently arrived 
in this country from England. So recently as 
that he coul| not be announced iu connection 
with the anniversary of the American Equal 
Rights Association, although commissioned as 
a delegate (o that body from the kindred asso- 
ciation of Great Britain. Dr. Lees has been 
long and honorably known in both hemispheres 
as a valiant champion in the cause of total ab- 
stinence. To the abolitionists he was equally 
well known as a strong and persistent enemy of 

slavery, as well in America, as everywhere else. 

Daring the recent war of the rebellion, he was 
everywhere known as the earnest and constant 
friend of the cause of liberty and progress, at- 
tending and addressing many meetings in dif- 
ferent parts of the British rexlm, to expose the 
plots of southern slave-holders in their daring 
conspiracy against the government, and” their 
meaner intriguers and allies in his own country. 
The British Equal Rights Association could 
not have mude a wiser or worthier selection to 
open an immediate and more intimate corres- 
pondence with their coworkers in the same great 
enterprise in the United States. His former 
visit to this country, on a nfission of Temper- 
ance, was 80 rich in resuits as to secure him the 
heartiest greetings and welcome in his second 
coming from every lover of that now world-wide 
and world-honored cause. P, P. 





HORTICULTURAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN. 
snails 
Massacuousetts has set about the business in 
good earnest of a school to teach women to till 
the soil. The late Woman’s Convention in Bos- 
ton acted wisely in demanding it as one hope- 
ful, indeed sure remedy for the present distress 
in that state and everywhere, arising from the 
great number of unemployed and destitute wo- 
men and children. The friends of the new 
movement have had three hearings before the 
legislature, and the prospect is fair for final if 
not speedy success. ‘The plan proposed may 
be gathered from the remarks made at one of 
the legislative hearings as given below. A 
friend informs me that she recently had a con- 
versation with Mr. Cornell of the University, 
who expressed a wish that girls might be ad- 
mitted there with boys, but he did not know 
what they could do to pay their way. The boys 
and young men, he said, could farm, and do 
many things ; but for girls, he could think of 
nothing for them to do. My friend suggested 
all kinds of domestic and household work, not as 
means of paying their way through the school 
and college, but as a part of their education, and 
@ most necessary part of il, be the girls rich or 
poor. Mrs. Stowe and her sister, Miss Beecher, 
are already locating an agricultural school down 
in South Carolina expressly for women and 
girls, with good promise of success. But I be- 
gan in Boston and will hasten back there, and 
to that committee before the legislature : 
Judge French of Concurd presided, and a plan for such 
® school was submitted by Mrs. Cheney and Miss A. W 





May in behalf of a committee of the Woman’s Club. 
They thought ten th d dollars sufficient for the cur- 
rent expenses of a school of twenty-five pupils for three 
years, which would be as short a time as would prove a 
fair test. The sum necessary for land and buildings it 
would be impossible to state, as it would widely vary ac- 
cording to location. One hundred acres would be re. 
quired near a market. The control should be vested in 
a board of from twelve to twenty-four ladies avd gentle- 
men, and the officers of the institiution should bea ma- 
tron, capable of taking the general management, a scien- 
tific gardener, a farmer, and such teachers as the direc- 
tors might determine upon. The school is intended as 
an industrial one, based on the great principles of work 
and self-support, pupils not to be admitted under the 
age of sixteen years. The course of studies recom- 
mended includes botany, vegetable physiology, agricul. 
tural chemistry, horticuliure, with the sciences, ne- 
cessary for success in its practical pursuit, and house- 
keeping. Among the elective studies might be landscape 
gardening, agriculture, French, German, drawing and 
painting of fruits, flowers, etc., without countenancing 
superficiality. The preterence should be given to wo- 
men as teachers, if suitable ones can be found. A cours® 
of lectures by eminent professors not connected with the 
institution was recommended, open to the attendance of 
transient pupils. Mrs.Cheney, Rev. Mr. Muzzey, Messrs. 
Cc. M. Hovey, F. G. Denny, M. P. Wilder, Gen. Newhall 
nd Mr. Bowen Harrington of Lexington spoke in favor of 
the project, the last named gentleman suggesting that a 
large estate in Lexington had previously been offered for 
a similar purpose as that sought for by the ladies, and 
might still be obtainable. Mrs. Cheney and Miss May 
expressed the thanks of the ladies tor the opportunity of 
being heard upon the important subject, and they were 
assured by the chairman that due consideration should 
be given to their suggestions in the committee’s report 
tc the society. 





Pp. P. 








* \EW LIFE OF JEFFERSON DAVIS. 
cencapuaio 
Epwarp A. Poxiarp has sent us some ad- 
vance sheets of a work now in press, entitled 
‘“‘ Life of Jefferson Davis, with a Secret History 
of the Southern Confederacy, gathered ‘ Behind 
the scenes in Richmond.’” The work, judging 
of it from the sheets already forwarded, will not 
lack literary ability, nor yet candor and fairness. 
The following is au extract : 


Mr. Davis’s record on the question of Disunion was 
greatly mixed and contradictory—one of those inconsis- 
tent careers which could only have been tolerated in the 
loose habits of American politics, that care but little for 
the antecedents of public men, have a very feeble esti- 
mate of consistency, and are prone to forget whatever is 
of record in the past, in the busy and tumultuous ex- 
citements of a strained and excessive partyism. Mr, 
Davis had first entered Congress as a fulsome, young 
declaimer of that easy and popular theme—the blessings 
of the Union. He had the sophomorial tumor ot “ the 
glorious Union” onthe brain. He sought to excel in 
the competitions of devotion to this idol of the popu- 
lace, and this commonplace of demagogues. In his first 
important speech in the House of Representatives, de- 
livered in 1846, he said: ‘‘ From sire to son has de- 
scended the love of Union in our hearts, asin our his- 
tory are mingled the names of Concord and Camden, of 
Yorktown and Saratoga, of Moultrie and Plattsburg, of 
Chippewa and Erie, of Bowyer and Guilford, and New 
Orleans and Bunker Hill, Grouped together, they form 
a monument to the common glory of our common coun- 
try ; and where is the Southern man who would wish 
that that monument were less by one of the Northern 
names that constitute the mass ?”’ 

Yet in 1850, he had opposed the ‘“‘Compromise Mea: 
sures ’’ in the Senate, and was repeatedly rebuked there 
for the ti t of disuni In a private conversa- 
tion Henry Clay had spoken to him in terms of mingled 
expostulation and warning. ‘‘Come,” said the vener- 
able Senator from Kentucky—anxious to win another 
vote for what he regarded as the supreme work of his 
life, then suspended in a divided Congress—“ join us in 
these measures of pacification, and they will assure to 
the country thirty years of peace. By that timeI will 
be under the sod, and you, my young friend, may then have 
trouble again.” But the ardent Senator from Mississippi 
was intractable, 











THe Vermont State Prison contains eighty-two con- 
victs, only three of whom are females. About the same 
proportion will be found everywhere outside large cities, 





GOV. WISE ON EMANCIPATION. 





A taTE number of the Atlanta (Ga.) Christian 
Advocate contains a letter from Henry A. Wise, 
out of which are taken the following remarkable 
passages : 

The long agitation of the subject of slavery, its his- 
tory before the war, and the war itself, convinced me 
that an exodus from African bondage was obliged to be 
by the Almighty hand ot Providence. God knew what 
poor finite minds, north and south, did not foresee, that 
nothing short of fire and sword, of war and its blood and 
vio) could ipate negro slaves on this conti- 
nent, in a country governed as are the United States in 
the form of constitutional republics, bound together by a 
constitutional Union. * * * The war was a national 
necessity, permitted by Divine Providence to prevent in 
the end, I hope, greater evils than the war itself. * * * 
Slavery was its cause, was our weakness, if not our 
wickedness, and: God has purged out its sin and satanic 
influence by fire and blvod. 

Here are strange confessions, but not much 
apparent contrition. Why was ‘‘the exodus of 
slavery obliged to be by the Almighty hand of 
Providence?” Why could ‘nothing short of 
fire and sword, of blood and violence,” accom- 
plish it? It is not true that the terrible end 
was not foreseen and foretold by many “finite 
minds,” long before it came. And of all the 
daring defiers of the authority of God, the 
despisers of the lessons of history and philos- 
ophy, and revilers of the anti-slavery prophets 
and prophetesses, for there were many of both, 
there were few that should be eompared with 
this same Henry A. Wise. He was in the full 
vigor ot his manhood when the anti-slavery en- 
terprise was inaugurated in 1831, and he armed 
himself with whatever weapons the diabolical 
system had stored in its magazines. He in- 
voked all the terrors of Lynch law, of riot, re- 
pine and murder against the abolitionists. In 
the seven years’ Seminvle Indian war for the 
conquest of their lands in behalf of slavery, no 
more blood-thirsty monster was found than he. 
And the same ferocity characterized his every 
word and action in the subsequent Texas and 
Mexican outrages and murders (for they had no 
right to be called by so good a name as war), 
the Border Ruffian pillage and massacre in 
Kansas, the trial and hanging of John Brown, 
and the atrocious rebellion of the slaveholders 
until they were vanquished. 1t would be inter- 
esting to know precisely at what period in this 
remarkable history, he began to be convinced 
‘« that an exodus out of slavery was obliged to be 
by the Almighty hand of Providence.” He 
surely showed no sign of such wise estimate of 
the case, before the surrender of his fellow- 
confederate and commander, General Lee, and 
slavery was dead as it is to-day, long before 
that. Of ‘its sin and satanic influence, which 
God had to purge out by fire and blood,” no 
one can speak more experimentally, as well 
as truly, than Henry A. Wise. It is a good 
deal that he is willing to admit that ‘slavery 
was the cause of the war ;” and that God had to 
resort to it to break down its power. But a 
little more of the spirit of penitence and hu- 
mnility towards God, on the part of the like of him 
and of the rebels generally, would, no doubt, be 
more pleasing to God, and at the same time 
greatly facilitate the work of reconstruction. 

P. P. 








ANNIVERSARY OF THE UNiversAL Prace 
Unton.—One of the most important of all the 
anniversaries ot the week will be this, at Dod_ 
worth’s Hall, 806 Broadway, on Friday, the 14th, 
at 104, 24 and 74 o’clock. An able card of 

peakers is promised, 
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SENATOR POMEROY. 





One of the highest evidences of practical 
advance of our cause is in the recent action of 
this distinguished statesman. During the clos- 
ing days of the last Congress, when the Fifteenth 
Amendment was under discussion in the Senate, 
he proposed such an enlargement of its privi- 
leges as would comprehend Female Suffrage, and 
sustained his position by one of the ablest 
speeches ever delivered upon the woman ques- 
tion. This, however, but brought him up to the 
level of such reformers as John Stuart Mill. 
But when the effort was made to continue the 
discrimination against women clerks in the 
appropriation bill, he fought it manfully to a 
victorious eud. This was practical rervice—as 
much better than theo:y as a dinner at Del- 
moninco’s is than a Barmecide feast. But he 
did not stop here. He interested himself in the 
appointment of Miss Van Lew to the Kichmond 
P. O., and did not rest till her commission was 
signed by the President. And now comes the 
news that he has given the richest office in his 
state toa woman. What do old huvkers think 
of this? Let the dead past bury its dead. This 
act makes a new era in reform, it is a substan- 
tial recognition of the equality of the sexes. 

There is living at Leavenworth a noble 
woman, whose heart was buried in the coffin of 
her husband during the first year of the war. 
Gol. H. P. Johnson, who fell at Morristown in 
September, 1861, was one of that early band of 
heroes who prefigured in Kansas the final 
triumph of liberty at Appomatox. He was the 
compeer and friend of the Senator. 

Ingiving the Leavenworth P. O. to his widow 
—an office worth $4,000 per annum—he eviuces 
a fidelity to the memory of his friend not less 
honorable than his devotion to the doctrine of 
equality. Here are two seniimente, either of 
which would ennoble any man, create a soul 
under the ribs of death, made manifest in a sin- 
gle act of thisgreat reformer. If it were good 
to be a Roman citizen, how much better is it to 
be a Kansas woman ? 

Kansas gave 9,000 votes for Woman Suffrage, 
and her good Senator, hearkening to the grand 
chorus, responds by giving his best office to one 
ot her noblest wome n. 

Great heart, good friend, we thank thee in 
the name of all the women of America for such 
acts as this. Such acls, whether prompted by 
the memory of a dead friend or a living interest 
in our cause. L. 





To the foregoing well-merited tribute to Mr. 
Pomeroy, THE REvotvrion will subjoin the fol- 
lowing testimonial in favor of Mrs. Johnson 
from the Leavenworth Bulletin : 


Mrs. Col. H. P. Johnson was appoinied Postmistress 
of this city on Saturday. No one could have been 
selected by our Congressional delegation who is more 
deserving, or whose appointment would give such uni- 
versal satisfaction as the successful party. 

Col. and Mrs. Johnson came to Leavenworth from 
Kentucky, in 1855, when the struggle here between 
slavery and ireedom was most intense. Mrs. Johnson 
was the daughter of rich parente—rich in the possession 
of slaves—and her inlieritance was in slaves. Though 
the daughter of a slaveholder, she was born an aboli- 
tionist, and when she came to Kansas she brought her 
fortune—some thirty slaves—with her, and true to ber 
principles, freed them, thus impoverishing herself, 

During the long years of struggle, between the North 
and South, on this soil for the mastery, Colonel and Mrs. 
Johnson always actively aided and sympathized with 
the party in favor of freedom, When, in 1858, a public 
meeting of pro-slavery men resolved to suypress the 
Times and drive out of town such men as R. W. Hamer, 
M. 8. Grant, D. R. Anthony, Champ. Vaughn, L. 8. Weld 
and others, for aiding Charley Fisher, the fugitive slave, 





—————— 


to escape, Col. Johnson came to the rescue, called a pub- 
lic meeting, and by the power of his eloquence, changed 
public sentiment, 

At the commencement of the rebellion, Col. Jobnson 
was one of the first to enlist and one of the first sacrifi- 
ces offered upon the altar of Freedom. He fell at the 
head of his regiment, in 1861, at Morristown, Mo. No 
braver, better, or truer man ever lived than he. 

Mrs. Johnson, since the death of her husband, has 
lived in this city. She is one of the noblest and truest 
women in our state, and our delegation at Washington 
have honored themselves, gratified the wishes of our 
people, and bestowed the office of postmistress on one 
of the purest and best women in our city. 





A Woman’s Herorsm.—In an account of a 
series of brutal outrages on board the ship 
Richard Robinson, published in the New York 
papers of April 24th, the following passage 
occurs : 


A few days after leaving Queenstown the last time, the 
captain’s wife gained access to the stock of lijuors, and 
dragging out two cases of whisky and one of rum, tum- 
bled them overboard. She had constantly kept her eyes 
on the captain, and many times when be was commit- 
ting the outrages and threatening to take the lives of the 
men, she interfered and checked him. The men state 
that up to the time she discovered the spirits and threw 
hem overboard, the captain and mate were daily getting 
worse, and that some of them would surely have been 
shot or beaten to death before the end of the voyage, 
had she not saved them in this way. 


Did that woman's intuitions mislead her when 
she took the law into her own hands? If ac- 
tion be the secret of oratory, how much more 
is it the secret of reform and progress? Why 
couldn't a little such wholesome woman govern- 
ment benefit this whiskey brutalized city ? 


Lapy vs. Woman—Sensrpte Counset.—The 
Darlington (S. C.) Southerner discourses thus 
sensibly and wisely to the young femeninity of 
that State in a long article : 


Why should not young women fit themselves to be- 
come partners with their future husbands in their vari- 
ous callings? Why should they not, like their brothers, 
learn to do something by which they might lessen their 
burden upon society, or secure, in case of necessity, their 
entire independence? Our young women should get 
rid, in the first place, of the idea that the great object of 
life ia to become merely finely dressed female idlers, or 
what they are so fond of being called, ladies. It would 
be well that this term were abolished altogether, or 
kept to use exclusively with the prefix of “ fine,” asa 
term of contempt as now properly applied to a class 
of worthless women. With the casting off of the word 
lady as vulgarized in our country, and the general as- 
sumption of the term woman, would come a better ap- 
preciation of her duties. Our daughters and wives 
would then be less disposed to live as if the perfection 
of their being was to be finely dressed and have 
nothing to do, 








Tue Turkish Batn.— The Massachusetts 
people begin to appreciate it. The Springfield 
Republican says : 

The Turkish bath,as modified in this country, and 
given in both Boston and New York, is alike a personal 
luxury and a remedial agent, whose value ought to be 
more widely known and appreciated. Boston has two 
excellent places for obtaining these baths; at 1427 
Washington street near the St James Hotel, for women, 
and at 17 Essex street, for men; and we can honestly 
and heartily commend the trial of them to all well people 
and most invalids, 





Wuo Cares?—The papers say a young girl 
was turned out of a boarding-house near Petro- 
leum Centre, Pa., becanse she had been deceived 
and wronged. Going to a deserted engine- 
house, she gave birth toa child. Nobody came 
to her aid, and the child died. She was finally 
discovered by a Good Samaritan and taken care 
of, but it is said she will probably die. 





SaLEswomen.—The Boston Daily Advertiser 
has opened its eyes to the business wants of 
women commendably wide. Frequent articles 
find its columns like one of which the following 
is an extract : 


There is a large class who, in the opinion of many 
physicians, do not get the sympathy they deserve. I 
refer to the sales-girls in our large shops, who are oblig- 
ed to stand (sitting would make trade appear dull) from 
8 a.m. to 6 p.m., excepting, of course, the time for 
dinner. These girls earn from five to seven dollars a 
week, according to their value to their employers—only 
the cleverest earning the latter. Some who live with 
their parents can get along with tolerable ease ; but the 
average cost of board for those supporting themselves 
is five dollars a week. This leaves from nothing to two 
dollars a week for clothing, incidental expenses, and 
savings, supposing the girls to have constant employ- 
ment and perpetual good health. Considering the pub- 
lic position in which they are placed, and the necessity 
for better dressing, the sales-girls would seem more ex- 
posed to temptation than even the poorer paid sewing 
girl. Whether the constant standing position be not as 
injurious physiologically as the use of the sewing-ma- 
chine, is a question for medical discussion. 








Tue following is an extract of a private letter 
from a young school teacher in Illinois, a uative 
of New England : 


In complying with an invitation to address a Teachers’ 
Institute in this county a short time ago, I made the 
Woman suffrage question my subject—an extraneous one, 
perhaps, tor that occasion, but one on which I thought 
people needed stirring up as much any I knew of. I 
bave since responded toa request to repeat the lecture in 
another town, and have now upon my hands requests 
from a couple of Lyceum Associations to the same effect. 
So you see the people are willing to hear, if not to believe, 
[ find a deal of sympathy with the movement, however, 
even among people where it would hardly be expected. 
The Chicago Conventions did a great work in waking up 
the mind of the northwest to a sense of ita importance. 





—— —— 


‘Tue Sairriess Niccer.”—A correspoudent 
of the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, writing from 
Savannah, Ga., says : 


Fifteen thousand colored persons in the South have at 
the present time on deposit with the National Freed- 
man’s Savings and Trust Company and its twenty-three 
branches in the Southern States $1,150,429 92. The 
average to cach is $76.70. During the month of March 
Jast the gain in deposits was nearly $74,000. Much of 
this gain was from new depositors. From my own 
knowledge and experience in this line, in one of the 
principal cities of the South, Ican confidently express 
the opinion that were all the colored people in the South 
who have money—gold, silver, and currency—buried in 
the ground, and stowed away in their houses, to deposit 
it at once in the Freedman’s Savings Bank, the number 
of depositors would be at least 250,000, and the deposits, 
at the average now existing, would reach nearly twenty 
millions of dollars. 











Tue Poxrricat CoMMONWEALTH.—A new poli- 
tical Association was organized last week in this 
city at No. 35 East Twenty-seventh st., which 
is designated ‘The Political Commonwealth.’ 
Its members pledge their earnest efforts to elect 
members to the Municipal, State, and National 
Legislatures who will faithfully represent the 
principles of equal rights, prevent corruption, 
and secure the most worthy citizens as public 
servants, The followiug Delegates to represent 
the Association at the American Equal Rights 
Convention, to be held on the 12th of May, were 
elected : Messrs. Davis, Thompson, and Mrs. 
Davis. 





_ 


In a communication to the St. Louis West- 
liche Post, 40 young Germans of Kansas City, 
Mo., complain of a want of young women at the 
latter place, and invite marriageable, especially 
German women, to come there, promising to 
marry them right off, 
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THE WAY OFFICIALS TREAT WOMEN. 
—_—>—. 

Ir has been said, women are unfitted to be 
placed on an equality with men, because their 
womanliness would not shield them from the 
coarse, brutal treatment men receive from those 
who control them and execute the laws. The 
opponents of the franchise for women point 
to the rough manner in which police and other 
officers are accustomed to treat men who are ex- 
cited or drunken, or who have been guilty of some 
offence, and they ask that woman be kept from 
these influences, saying that what saves her now, 
is because she is respected as a woman and ac- 
corded superior courtesy. ucts do not justify 
the statement. Facts show that women share 
with men the infamous abuses which they have 
no remedy for, and although a large minority 
of men may wish for reform in the laws of jus- 
tifying inhumanities, they can{receive no assist- 
ance from the large majority of women. An 
illustration of the way women—granted it is the 
lowest class, and they need help the most—are the 
slaves of the abuses of men was given in some 
remarks of City Judge Bedford, in the Court of 
General Sessions, a few days ago. Tile said : 

I havo always, on proper occasions, stood by the po- 
lice. As a body of menI respect them, but I believe 
there is too much unnecessary clubbing of drunken 
women, because when I was prosecuting officer in the 
Toombs I have been there and examined cases where 

z, friendless, ragged, drunken. women would be 
brought in for disorderly conduct, and the officers, on 
cross-examination, would admit that these poor drunken 
wretches were asleep and they clubbed them awako, 
and their arms would be black and blue. 

It may be said that men and women both 
should avoid getting drunk if they would not be 
clubbed, but how can that be done when the min- 
ority of the men are powerless to prevent the li- 
quor traffic? because the most fervent power— 
that of woman, against the rum shops is utterly 
weak and unable to act upon the impulses of 
reason and conscience. When ina christian com, 
munity women are clubbed by male officers, is it not 
time to ask for “fair play” or at least for a 
chance to ‘“‘club back?” Could woman, when 
fallen and degraded, be treated more inhumanely 
if she was recognized as an equal? or is drunk- 
enness the great leveller? 








A Va.uaBLe Assistant to Lapres.—One of 
the most suggestive, complete and practical of 
the entire list of Ladies Magazines, is to be 
found in Demorest’s Monthly. This publication 
has already taken the foremost rank as a Parlor 
Magazine, not only from the beauty ot its typo- 
graphy, and its numerous and elegant fashion 
and other illustrations, but also, because it is 
80 exceedingly suggestive, practical and varied 
in all its departments, as to render it very valu- 
able to ladies of all classes. Published by W. 
Jennings Demorest, 838 Broadway, New York. 








Tue Socuxt Evm.—A most excellent lecture 
upon the ‘‘Social Evil” was delivered May 8th 
by Dr. Charlotte I. Lozier, at the Woman's Col- 
lege, corner Second avenue and Twelfth street. 
A large number of ladies attended, many of 
them being quite young. Extracts shall be 
crowded into Taz Revoivution if possible. 
The whole is deserving of the widest possible 
circulation. 





Mrs. Victor, convicted of poisoning her 
brother, and now in the Ohio Penitentiary, is 


reported incurably insane and in a dying condi 
tion, 





Cxeap Cans.—The Cab system of this city is 


a disgrace to any decent civilization. I have 
heard it denounced all the way from Boston to 
Liverpool and from London to the Rhine and 
the Alps. If cursing it be a sin, the judgment 
day will be a scene of terror to myriads of tra- 
vellers of this and other lands, and yet every 
curse mutterd, was richly deserved. But there is 
hope at length, even in this long despair. For 
both branches of the Legislature have, at last, 
in spite of all opposition from stage, horse-car, 
hack, and whatever other mterests, passed the 
act incoiporating the ‘‘ Hansom Cab Company ;” 
and thus ‘‘cheap cabs” which have long been 
the dream of New York citizens, but whose 
advent had hardly been expected before the 
Golden Age, are now almost, so to speak, ‘ at 
our doors.” 

The main credit, it is sxid, of this new and 
grateful move in cheap City transportation, is 
due to Mr, E. W. Brandon, who prepared and 
engineered the bill, and appears as one of the 
corporators. Let the Brand-on his name be one 
of indelible honor. Pp. PB 








Woman SvurrraGE IN MASSACHUSETTS AND 
Wasuinaton.—Last Friday was a memorable day 
for Woman Suffrage. In the Massachusetts 
Legislature the Senate Committee on woman’s 
right to vote submitted a favorable report. 
The gallerics were filled at the time with 
women, who were barely restrained by propriety 
from giving a round of cheers. The report re- 
commended an amendment to the constitution 
striking out the word ‘‘male” from the section 
relating to suffrage. Only one member of the 
committee dissented, a Rev. Mr. Dowse. He 
should be doused overboard. On the same day 
in Washington Mrs. Mary T. Corner, foymerly 
of Cleveland, Ohio, appeared before the regis- 
tration board of the Fifth ward and made a 
formal demand to be registered. She aiso made 
the same demand in behalf of Miss Clara Bar- 
ton, who did not appear in person, owing to a 
temporary illness. ‘The board received the de- 
mand in writing and promised to return an an- 
swer in sufficient time before the books shall be 
closed to permit their registration in case it 
shall be decided to register woman. 








Miss Kate Fiexrp.—This new suitor for pub- 
lic favor gave a lecture last Monday evening in 
the Union League Theatre, in this city. Her 
audience filled the hall, and were composed 
largely of persons qualified to criticise. She 
appeared on the platform tastily dressed in 
white, and read her lecture seated. She main- 
tained that woman had an indefensible right to 
speak before the Lyceum, and that her qualifi- 
cations are equal to those of men. The city 
papers rang next morning with her praise. 

EEE 


Mrs. Ernestine L. Rosr.—Earliest and 
noblest among the workers in the cause of 
human enfranchisemement, Mrs. Rose has been 
suffering for several months with serious indis- 
position. A foreign tour has been recommended 
to her, and she proposes to sail for Europe on 
the eighth of next month. 








A New Romance.—Kate Hunt of Boston, a 
young woman of good family, who has been 
missing some weeks, was found residing as a 
domestic in a Portsmouth (N. H.) family, the 
other day. She said she did it just for the 
romance of the thing. Let such romance have 
free course, run, and be glorified, 





FOREIGN ITEMS. 
———— 

Tue Present State oF Woman SuFFRAGE.—In 
the British Australian colony of Victoria, 
women universally assumed the right to vote 
some four years ago, having found that the law 
had, probably inadvertently, been so framed as to 
permit them, It works admirably, according to 
all reports. 


In Sweden, chiefly through the exertions of 
the late Fredrika Bremer, an indirect nght of 
voting was, in 1862, granted to all women, 
possessing specified property qualifications. 

By the Italian Code, a widow, or wife separated 
from her husband, who pays taxes, is allowed 
to vote through such child or other relative as 
she may designate. 

In Holland, widows and single women 
possessed of property, are eutitled to vote on all 
questions of taxation, etc., likely to uffect 
its value. 

In 1867, Moravia granted the franchise {o all 
widows who pay taxes. 

Tn many towns of France women possess and 
exercise the right to vote in municipal affairs ; 
and in one of them it is said that the council 
was recently composed wholly of women. 

In Austria, women can vote as nobles; in 
their corporate capacity as nuns, and as tax- 
payers. In some cases, however, they vote 
by proxy. 

In Hungary, up to 1848, widows and single 
women, who are landed proprietors, possessed 
the right to vote. They were deprived of it by 
the revolutionary government, and they are 
now petitioning in large numbers for the 
restoration of this nght. 

In Mancheste?, England, eight women whose 
names by accident were left on the registry, 
voted at the last election. Eight others, free- 
holders, voted in southeast Lancashire. At 
Ashford, East Kent, fifteen out of thirty-five, 
who were registered, recorded their votes. In 
Finsbury the same number also went to the 
pells. In Dublin one woman, and at Leicester 
three women, voted. 

In Canada, women are allowed to vote for, 
and serve as school trustees. In Pitcairn’s 
Island, —inhabited by mutineers of the Bounty, 
—the government, which 1s based on a written 
constitution, is shared on equal terms by men 
and women alike. 

Women with a certain amount of property m 
Russia have the right to vote, though it must be 
exercised by proxy, a male relative or friend 
representing them at the election. 

The Mayor of Nottingham, England, says 
that one-third of the electors of that borough 
are corrupt, and that in a municipal election 
2,320 persons require money fcr voling. Both 
sides bribed at the last election, and the small 
shopkeepers were quite as willing to take 
money as the poor, if only enough was offered 
them. 





A Great Qvuestion.—The historian Froude, 
in an address recently in St. Andrews, gave 
some hard hits at the English Establishment, 
and the work which it fails to accomplish as a 
purifier of the public morals: 

We have had thirty years of unexampled clerical ac- 
tivity among us; churches have been doubled ; theo- 
ogical books, magazines, reviews, newspapers have 
been poured out by hundreds of thousands, while by 
the side of it there has sprung up an equally astonishing 
development of moral dishonesty. From the great 
houses in the city of London to the village grocer, the 
commercial life of England has been saturated with 
fraud. So deep has it gone that a strictly honest -trades- 
man can hardly hold his ground against competition: 
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You can no longer trust that any article that you buy is 
the thing which it pretends tube. We have false weights, 
false measures, cheating, and shoddy everywhere. Yet 
the clergy have seen al) (his grow up in absolute indiffer- 
ence ; and the great question which at this moment is 
agitating the Church of England is the color of the 
ecclesiastica] petticoats. 





More Encianp.—The Sermon trade is brisk 
whatever else is dull. Ready made discourses 
are supplied to clergymen by dealers at cheap 
rates. For instance, one ‘‘house” advertises 
thus : 


Subscription, if paid at commencement of 


Single or specimen sermon..............+.++- 0138 
For special occasions, club, missions, harvest, 0 2 6 
For any particular local occasion, farewell ad- 


Special sermons as required. 


An Exchange says, commenting on this 
sacred brokerage : 


The circulars gueranty especial care ‘to prevent de- 
tection.” ‘ No duplicates are sent to towns, and special 
care is taken to preclude the possibility of the same 
sermons being preached in neighboring parishes ; with 
this view the editor wishes it to be disiincily under- 
stood that all sermons are supplied on the condition that 
they shall not be used without his permission in any 
other parisb than tbat for which they are sent.’’ Of 
course it would never do for a clergyman to deliver his 
sermon from aprinted copy. The folks in the gallery 
would certainly detect it. To meet the case the dis. 
courses are lithographed, and so made to appear as 
written. 


Woman's Riots 1x PaRLiaMent.—The British House 
of Commons, on April 14, devoted the greater part of its 
sitting toa rediscussion of the married women’s prop~ 
erty bill, which was brought in last year by Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, and afterward referred to a select committee: 
The second reading was now moved by the recorder 
(Mr, Russell Gurney), and he put it forward chiefly as a 
measure for the protection of the 800,000 wages-earning 
married women in the country, and of tne considerable 
class with fortunes too small to justify application toe 
court of equity. The recorder maintained that no other 
remedy but this would enable the wife to reiain her 
own earnings, subject to the same liabilities as a hus- 
band. Of the extent and intensity of the evilhe gave 
sone distressing instances from bis own judicial experi" 
ence, and he showed that the bill was not only in accord 
ance with the law of the principal nationsof Europe, 
and of the United States, but it was an extension of our 
own every-day practice of settlements. He offered to 
refer the bill to a seleet committee if it were read a 
second time. 

Mr. Jessel supported the bill, arguing, in one of his 
antiquarian speeches, that our present law was the relic 
of a time when a wife was considered the slave of the 
husband. He advocated the change because, among 
other things, it would raise the status of married women» 
and would thus ultimately benefit the husband. 

The measure was also supported by Mr. Shaw Lefevre | 
who referred at length to the example of the United 
States; by Mr. O. Morgan, Sir F.Goldsmid and the 
Solicitor General, who declined to treat it simply asa 
poor man’s question, but argued generally that the 
property of a wife, rich or poor, ought to be protected 
as much asa husband's. Bill referred toa select Com- 
mittee. 

A REOEXT obituary of the London Times containep 
two ladies, 85 years eacb, and one 81 ; and three gentle- 
men at 82, 83, and 85, respectively. A woman cut her 
throat here the other day on the 8lst year of her age. 
General Jomini, the great French military critic, died 
recently at 91. But, for the capstone, we must go to 
Poland, where a man by the nameof Lemen has just 
died in his 139th year! 





CoLLEGR FOR WoMEN, aT Hirosin, Herts.—Two 
scholarships, covering the whole of the fees for the col- 
lege course (i. ¢., each of the annual value of 100 guineas, 
for three years), to be entered upon in October, 1869, 
will be awarded to the candidates who will pass the best 
entrance examination, on the following conditions : 
Candidates for the scholarships must be not less than 
18 or more than 25 years of age on the day that the ex- 
amination begins. They will be examined in not less 
than two and not more than three of the optional subjects, 





The examination will be held in London, and will 
occupy four days, beginning July 12th. Formsof entry 
May be obtained on application to ths honorable secre 
tary, Miss Davis, 17 Cunningham Place, N. W. These 
forms must be filled up and returned, on or before June 
Ist. The examiners will be Professor Liveing, Mr. H. 
J. Roby, Professor Seeley, and the Rev. Sedley Taylor. 
BremmncoaM—Presentation.-—Mr. and Mrs. 
L. N. Fowler of this country, though for severaj 
years past residing and travelling in England, 
after a course of eighty-four phrenological and 
physiological lectures in Birmingham, were 
made the recipients of a handsome testimonial 
by a number of the men and women of that 
city. Mrs. Fowler first acknowledged the gift 
in a suitable address, after which the Professor 
also expressed his acknowledgments in a char- 
acteristic speech. The proceedings seem to 
have been cf a very gratifying character, and 
were agreeably interspersed with a number of 
recitations and musical performances by several 
ladies who kindly volunteered their services. 





Goop.—Secretary Boutwe!l proposes to pro- 
hibit smoking, chatting, receiving visits and 
drinking among the Treasury clerks during busi- 
ness hours. Why not let the reform become 
universal ? 








= — = — 


Mr. J. W. Kennion has invented a screen for 
preventing cnsualties by the occidental falling 
ot building materials while being hoisted into 
place. It is said to have been highly approved 
of by architects, builders, and engineers. 








Sueet Mvusrc.—Come, O come, my brother! 
A beautiful Temperance song ; Words and mu- 
sic by J. H. McNaughton. New York: Pond & 
Co., 647 and 865 Broadway. 











WOMAN'S RIGH1S. 
— 

Lert those fastidious beings who have looked 
upon the events now transpiring to secure to 
women those privileges and rights, now with- 
held from them, with disfavor, read the un- 
welcome but too true statement of Miss Phelps 
of Boston, made at the Working Women’s Con- 
vention in Tremont Temple, Boston, recently, 
in regard to the treatment and suffering of un- 
protected women in that locality. When they 
have read her statement, so unpalatable, and yet 
so true, let them ask themselves if southern 
slavery, bad as it was, ever produced as much 
suffering or evil as is detailed as being suffered 
by white, intelligent women and girls in a state 
boastful of its intelligence, refinement and 
wealth, to wit, Macsachusetts. Only think of 
20,000 women and girls, unprotected, working 
in a city like Boston at starvation prices from 
25to 50 cents a day, and at these prices without 
steady work! Only think of intelligent white 
women, in this free and wealthy country, bemg 
compelled to live on a cracker a day! Only 
think of women making shirts at 8 cents each, 
to support themselves! Only think of respect- 
able girls working on a sewing machine, from 
morning till night, which wears them out and 
destroys their health beyond recovery, according 
to the testimony of an intelligent physician, in 
from one to two years, for $2.50 a week, not 
enough to give them respectable board! Does 
any one of common sense suppose these things 
would be suffered to exist, if the different 
trades, business and professions were open to 
women as well as men? If women possessed 
the franchise, does any reasonable person 





suppose that these monstrous evils would 
exist? They are produced by the helplessness 
of women, by their inability, from fashion and 
custom, to go out into the business marts and 
secure those avocations and prices for labor, — 
which they might easily be qualified to fill, and 
which their services would readily command, 
if a different public sentiment prevailed. In- 
telligent men and women must look at this 
Women’s Rights question ina broad sense ; they 
must discard custom and fashion, and see if 
something can’t be done to place women above 
the suffering and degradation which too many 
of them are afflicted with at the present day. 
Look at the fact that there are from 75,000 to 
100,000 more women than men in the State of 
Massachusetts, with no direct representative 
power in the government, with a strong preju- 
dice, equal to law, in force, that forbids their 
pursuing the various professions, which they 
might fill with credit to all concerned, and 
which denies them the right of waiting upon 
their own sex in the stores and shops, which 
they could do as well as men, if not better; 
which prevents their being clerks under the 
various state and federal departments, to 
do writing, and to occupy a large number of the 
offices, now filled by lazy men, and to receive 
the same prices paid the men for equal labor. 
Let those who oppose, from sheer prejudice, 
the onward move now in progress to place 
woman, in all respects, upon an equality with 
men, go into our city offices, and see how many 
places, now filled by healthy, stout men, might 
be occupied by women, without detriment to 
the public service. Give them their just 
rights, and they would be a help rather than a 
burden, in a pecuniary sense, to man. THE 
REvouvTion is doing wonders in opening the 
eyes of the people on this great question. God 
speei its progress, until justice is done to 
poor, down-trodden, suffering women. Keep 
up an organization and agitation, pour hot 
shot into the cold hearts of stupid men, who 
talk of equality of rights and deprive a majority 
of the human family, who have intellect and 
physique equal to the men, from participating 
in the professions, trades, business, and gov- 
ernment in our boasted free America. R. 








THE BENEDICT TIME W ATCH. 





Tue enterprising firm of Benedict Brothers have now 
ready at their “* up-town ’’ establishment, 691 Broadway, 
an extensive and elegant assortment of Gold and Sil- 
ver Wetches for the Spring trade of 1869, to which they in- 
vite the attention of the readers of ** Taz Revotvution ”’ 
and all others who desire a perfect TIMEsKEEPER. Their 
stock comprises the various grades of the American 
Waltham and the choicest imported watches. They 
have also, in addition, a fine qualityof watch which 
they have named the “‘ Benedict Time Watch,” they 
having the supervision of the manufacture of the move- 
ments, which are of nickel, which has proved to be a 
metal more durable than brass or other compound 
metals, and less liable to contraction or expansion by 
the fluctuating character of the temperature of this cli- 
mate. This movement gives greater accuracy and re- 
quires less repairs than the others. Their stock of 
American Watches is unrivalled. All the various grades 
may be found at their counters at the lowest prices, reg- 
ulated and in every respect warranted. The Messrs. 
Benedict Brotbers have secured their reputation and ex- 
tensive patronage by a strictly honorabie course in con- 
ducting their busi , Sel'ing the best of goods at fair 
prices. We feel saie in commending this establishment 
to the consideration of our readers, and would say to all, 
if you want a good, reliable Watch, go to Benedict Bro- 
thers, up town, 691 Broadway. 
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A DAUGHTER of Murat, the famous King of Naples, i¢ 
principal of & tele seimihary ib Bordesua, 




















‘“* THE REVOLUTION” AND THE REVo- 
LU TIONISTS. 


—_—o———. 
Tue following is taken from a New York let- 
ter to the Cincinnati Commercial : 


The Scoffer opens the great door for me. ‘ We’re 
zoological in our tastes,” says he. ‘I’m gcing to see 
the bulls and bears in council, you the wolves in 
sbeep’s clothing!’ And before my indignation can find 
reliet in words he’s half way down to Wall street. 

Good gracious, whataclimb! One, two, three flights 
of stairs—low and broad to be sure, but sufficiently long, 
and none of the cleanest in the world. And crowded, 
too. Here are two portly, sharp-eyed, black-mustached 
individuals—sporting men, evidently ; here a disheveled 
youth with long hair and dirty hands, rushing wildly 
down two steps at a time—Monsieur the reporter ; here 
a bevy of ¢rimy compositors, and a pretty blue-eyed lit- 
tle woman witb a big roll of manuscript under her arm. 
Whata multiplicity of brilliant signs—white, red, blue, 
pink ; what dreary wastes of desks, papers, spittoons, 
inky and frouzy-headed men are visible through half- 
open doors. This is the World Building—tbe big, 
rambling box on the corner of Park row and Beekman 
street. It’sas full of newspaper offices as a hive is full 
of bees. Here, peep into the Observer office—see Prime’s 
venerable beard wagging wisely in a corner! There’s 
the Scientific American, the Hearth and Home, the Turf, 
the Scottish American Journal, and a dozen more, and up 
in the ball of the World Croley’s dumpy figure and hand- 
some face are visible at his desk. 

There’s a peculiarly resplendent sign at the head of the 
third flight of stairs, and obey:ng its direction, I march 
into the north corridor, and halt before the door of room 
No. 20. With hand on knob, I pause—nervous 
tremors start from my chignon, and shiver and shake aly 
the way down into the very heels of my French boots. 
What terrible sights may lie t’other side of that awe-in- 
spiring door. Pictures ot the historic strong-minded 
fill my imagination ; grim and fearful ancient maidens 
in scant gowns, with a limited quantity of taded hair 
twisted into ahandle on tops of their polis ; obstinate 
and uncompromising dameels, gifted with an insane de- 
sire to do away with that very unnecessary animal—man. 
I tremble some more, then summon a show of courage 
and enter Tue REVOLUTION office. Nothing so very ter- 
rible afterall. The first face that salutes my timid vis- 
ion is a youthful one—fresh, smiling, bright-eyed, 
auburn-crowned. It belongs to one of the employees of 
the establishment, and its owner conducts me to a com- 
fortable sofa, then trips lightly through a little door op- 
posite, to inform Miss Anthony of my presence. R 

I glance about me. What editorial bliss is this! Ac- 
tually a neat carpet on the floor, a substantial round table 
covered by a pretty cloth, engravings and photographs 
hung thickly over the clear, white walls. Here is 

Lucretia Mott’s sainily face, beautiful with eternal 
youth ; there Mary Wollstonecraft looking into futurity 
with earnest eyes. In anarched recess are shelves con- 
taining books and piles of pamphlete—sp and es- 
says— Stuart Mill, Wendell Phillips, Higginson, Curtis. 
Two scree.s, covered with striped calico, extend across 
the front side of the room, inclosing alittle space around 
the two large windows which give light, air and glimpses 
of the Park to the office. Glancing around the corner 
we see the junior editor seated at his desk by the further 
window. 

Opposite is another desk—long, and low, and broad— 
covered with brown wrappers and mailing books. 
Close against the screen stands yet another, at which 
sits the book-keeper, a thin, nervous, energetic young 
woman, who ably manages all the business affairs of Tue 
REVOLUTION. There’s an atmosphere of womanly puri- 
ty and delicacy about the place ; everything is refresh- 
ingly neat and clean, and suggestive of reform, Ah! here 
comes Susan,—Susan the determined—Susan the in- 
vincible—the Susau who is possibly destined to be Vice- 
President or S‘cretary of State some of these days ! 
What adelicious thought! I tremble some more as she 
steps rapidly toward me, and I perceive in her hand a 
most statesmanlike roll of MSS. The painfully crossed 
eyes scan me coolly and interrogatively, seeming to say, 
‘IT shall estimate you, your ideas and you principles, by 
my own standard of right and wrong. There’s no ideality 
about me ; I’ve no sympathetic conception of it in others. 
Things shall be as I see, not as you see, and I don’t care 
a farthing whether you like it or not.” So speaketh the 
critical, wary, gray eyes, while the pleasant voice gives a 
yet pleasanter greeting. There’s something very attrac” 
tive, even fascinattng in that voice—a faint echo of the 
alto vibration—the tone of power. But this can be said 

only of her quiet conversational voice ; on the stage it 
is somewhat harsh and shrill, Her smile is very swee 








She Revolution. 


and genial, and lights up the pale, worn face rarely—sof- 
tens the rigid outlines of the high cheek bones, and 
makes one almost forget—not quite—the poor crossed 
eyes, half hidden behind their spectacles. 


She talks awhile in her kindly, sharp, incisive way. 
“We're not foolishly or blirdly agressive,” says she, 
tersely : ‘we don’t lead a fight against the true and 
noble institutions of the world. We only seek to sub- 
stitute for various barbarian ideas, those of a higher 
civilization—to develop universally a race of earnest, 
thoughtful, conscientious women.” And I thought as I 
remembered the Saturday Review and the Round Table 
that here was not much to object to. The world is the 
better for thee, Susan. 

She rises : ‘* Come, let me introduce you to Mrs. Stan- 
ton.” And we walk into the ianer sanctum, a tiny bit of 
aroom, nicely carpeted, one-windowed, and furnished 
with two desks, two chairs, a little table—and the senior 
editress—Mrs. Stanton. The short, substantial figure, 
with its handsome black dress and silver crown of curls 
is sufficiently interesting. The fresh, girlish complexion, 
the laughing blue eyes, and jolly voice are yet more so. 
Her conversational style is more polished and cultured 
than that of Miss Anthony, but it lacks the latter’s down- 
right energy. ‘‘Not quite so masculine,” opined the 
Scoffer. Beside her stands her sixteen-year-old daughter» 
Maggie Stanton, who is as plump, as jolly, as laughing- 
eyed as her mother. The sensible practicality of the lat- 
ter is shown in Maggie’s clothing—the thick boots, the 
warm cloak and gloves, the simple hat. And in her 
manner, too; there is nothing of the soidisant young 
lady about her ; she is yet a little girl, fresh, bright, 
aspiring and imaginative. 

We study Cady Stanton’s handsome face as she talks 
on rapidly and facetiously. Nothing little or mean in 
that face. No line of distrust or irony. Neither are 
there wrinkles of care—life has been pleasant to this wo- 
man. 

We hear a bustle in the outer room—rapid voices and 
laughing questions—then the door is suddenly thrown 
open, and in steps a young Aurora, habited in a fur- 
trimmed cloak, with a jaunty black velvet cap and snowy 
feather set upon her dark clustering curls. What sprite 
is this, whose eyes flash and sparkle with a thousand 
happy thoughts, whose dimples, and rosy lips and white 
teeth make so charming a picture? ‘ My dear Apna,” 
says Susan, starting up, then there’sa shower of kisses: 
When I tell the Scoffer this he laughs at me, absolutely 
roars—the great goose—and declares that I~I—I fib! 
Then follows an introduction to Anna Dickinson. As we 
clasp hands for a moment, I look into the great gray eyes 
that have flashed with indignation, and grown moist 
with pity before th ds of audi They are 
radiant with mirth now, beaming as a child’s ; and with 
the graceful abandon of a child, she throws herself into 
achair and begins a ripple of gay talk. The two pretty 
assistants come in and look at her with loving eyes * 
weall cluster around while she wittily recounts her recent 
lecturing experience. One peculiar feature of her 
journeys, is the quantity of love-letters she receives 
mostly from beardless sophomores, and other tender 
youths of literary aspirations and small means. 

They are all fearfully and wonderfully talented. They 
all look upon her with an adoration that can be equalled 
by few and surpassed by none ; and—oh bathos, pathos, 
and the rest of it—they all want a trifling loan with which 
to start in business! Scoffer remarks that ‘it would 
naturally take a deal of sugar to coat such an acid pill as 
Anna.” ‘“ Mad as twenty hornets” don’t express my 
feelings. 

As the litfle lady keeps up her merry talk, I think over 
these three representative women. The white-haired, 
comely matron silting there hand-in-hand with her 
daughter, intellectual, large-hearted, high-soul—a mother 
of men ; the grave, energetic old maid~an executive 
power ; the gloricus girl, who, without a thought of self‘ 
demands in eloquent tones, justice and liberty for all, and 
prophesies like any oracle ot old—the pleader. 

May we not hope that America, the coming woman 
will combine the salient qualities of these our sisters? 
And with all the powers of mind, soul and heart, vivified 
and developed in a liberal atmosphere, prove herselt the 
noblest creature in the world? 

And so 1 leave them there—the pleasant group—faith. 
ful in their work, happy in their hopes. I meander 
down the stairs‘vaguely conscious of a mission and a 
destiny, but unable to determine ite nature. 

“* Atiaat,”’ say I, desperately, “I'll convert the Scoffer! 
He shall be no longer a scoffer but a Woman’s Rights- 
er!’ Brilliant idea! As I emerge into the streetI see 
him in the distance coming up from the dangerous 
neighborhood of the bulls and bears. He looks at me 
critically, and before I open my mouth, says simply ; 











‘Ab, I see ite catching,” tucks my arm in his, and 
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away we goup town. I talk and talk; keep talking; 
talk some more, and have the lovely prospect before me 
of talking till doomsday. 
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THALEIa: Woman—her Physiology and Pathology in 
& connection with Maternity : with Hygienic and Med'cal 
directi.ns. Also the effects upon offspring of Tempera- 
mental incompatability between parer ts: with the Laws 
of true Physical Reproduction ; and Directions for the 
Subsequent Management of Children; with an Ap- 
pendix containing Medical and Dietary Formulas, and 
a Chapter on the Cerebellum. By Mrs. T. H. Kecieler, 
M.D. Cincinnati: published by A. T. & T. H, Keck- 

eler, 152 Broadway. 1869. 

A most ample title page, but not more than the work 
warrants. For here, at last, has come a book which 
should reach every family in the land that has, or expects 
to have, the rearing of children. And the work, too, as © 
all such may most properly be, of a woman. For it 
treats of many topics which pertain wholly to her, and 
which can be thoroughly known only by joining actual 
experience to profound observation and study. And so 
the book was well and wisely named Thaleia—a Greek 
word signifying femininity, womanhood ; or in a general 
sense, whatever pertains to woman. The author 
saysin her preface, “the object has been to render 
the book a valuable one to the family, especially to the 
wife and mother, and incidentally, to the physician. Pro- 
fessional technicalities have been avoided, so far as con - 
sistent, which is really one ot the true merits of the 
work. Strip the three learned professions (as they are 
called) of their mere technicalities, done chiefly in most 
barbarous Latin or worse Greek, or a miscegen of both, 
and clothe the simple sense in simple words that every 
body uses, and everybody understands, and their mys- 
tery and terror would vanish like other goblins, and the 
world would be the better for it. 

The limits of THz REVOLUTION do not admit of ex- 
tended notice ot this valuable book, nor are ita character 
and purpose sufficiently l'terary to warrant it. But as 
this isa woman’s book, written, too, for women, p 
eminently, it may be admissible to give the general sub - 
jects it so ably treats. 

The opening chapters relate to Material Substances, 
Motive Powers, Vital Forces and Intellectual Faculties. 
Next comes a chapter on Reproduction, in several re- 
spects novel and most interesting, as well as instruc 
tive, in connection with which may be mentioned one ou 
Temperamental Incompatibility, though not next im 
order ; then follow two on Health and its Laws, and Dis- 
ease, the series closing with two more on Physiology, 
covering a wide extent cf ground, many of the views be- 
ing quite original ; after which, in a dozen or more chap. 
ters, the whole subject of Maternity is considered in a 
truly masterly manner, including as well the duties and 
relations of fathers, as ef mothers, the rearing of infante, 
their diseases, and whatever pertains physiologically 
cr hygienically, to the training of a family; some 
chapters in Materia Medica, Medical Formulas and 
Directions; and a most interesting and instructive 
one on the Cerebellum, to close ; treating of ile sep , 
erate organs and their functions, the importance of 
their harmonicus development and the dire, effects in 
multitudes of instances, of their unbalanced condition, 
as seen ip the prevalence of vice, solitary and social 
idiocy, lunacy and immorality in its thousand forms 
For the rest, there is only room or need to say, tha; 
the book, though published in Cincinnati, should be on 
sale in every city in the country, and could be studied ta 
infinite profit by every parent, guardian and teacher o¢ 
the rising generation. 

ANOTHER New Nove by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. South 
worth, entitled “Taz Cuangep Bripgs,”’ is in press and 
will be published in a tew days by T. B. Peterson & 
Brotuers, Philadelphia, a large duodecimo volume of 
over five hundred pages, in uniform style with “Fair 
Play’ and “How He Won Her,” and sold at the low 
price of $1.75 in cloth, or $1.50 in paper cover. 








A SuMMER Resort.—If any of our readers who have 
business that will keep them in the city all summer 
and yet would like a country spot near enough to the 
city from which they could go in and out every day, we 
would recommend the Highwood House, Mr. Truman 
proprietor, Tenafly, N, J.,on the Northern R. R. of N. J. | 
40 minutes from New York. 











Women have qnite as much intere:tin good govern- 
ment a8 men, and I have never heard or read of any sat- 
isfactory reason for excluding them trom the ballot box, 





. George William Curtis, New York, 
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THE MONEY MAREET 


was easier throughout the week, call loans being made on 
Saturday at 6 to7 per cent. Prime business notes were 
discounted at 7 to 9 per cent, The weekly bank state- 
ment is favorable to a continuance of ease in money. 
Tne loans are increased $8,051,212, and deposits $9,944,- 
572. The specie is increased $6,813,854, and the legal 
tenders are decreased $1,386,149 showing an increase in 
the legal reserve of $5,427,105. The circulation is in- 
creased $14,102. 

The following table shows the changes in the New 
Yor city bank« this week compared with the preceding 
week : 

May 1. May 8. Differences. 
Loans, $260,435,160 $268,486,372 Inc. $8,051,212 
Specie, 9,267,635 16,681,483 Inc. 6,813,854 
Circulation, 33,972,058 33,986,190 Inc. 14,102 
Deposits, 183,948,565 193,893,137 Inc, 9,944,572 
Legal-tenders, 56,495,722 55,109,573 Dec. 1,286,149 


THE GOLD MARKET 


continues active aud advanced, selling as high as 139%{ 
before the opening of the board on Saturday. 
The fluctuations in the gold market for the week were 
as fellows : 
Opening. Highest. Lowest. Closing. 


Monday, May 3, 135', 136', 135 13575 
Tuesday, 4, 136'; 13614 136% 1357, 
Wednesday, 5, 135°, 13575 135'5 13554 
Thursday,6, 136 1363, 1857; 136', 
Friday, 7, 1365; 1377, 1°6'; 1373 
Bat’day, 8, 138% 139 137 %% 13774 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE MARKET 


closed dull and weak. Prime bankers 60 days sterling 
bills were quoted 109', to 109'; and sight 109°; te 110. 
On Saturday sales were made for the Packet at 109 to 
109‘, and good bankers at 108%; to 108%. 

The exports of specie during the week were $425,899, 
making the aggregate since January 1, $11,340,367. 


THE RAILWAY SHARE MARKET 

was active and advanced during the week with frequent 
fluctuations and enormous transactions. On Saturday 
New York Central was sold at 180°; the highest point it 
has ever yet reached. 

The following are the closing quotations : 

Cumberland, 29 to 34; W., F. & Co. Ex., 35 to 35% ; 
American, 40 to 41; Adams, 60'; to 60°{ ; United States, 
6234 to 625; ; Mert’s. Union, 1517 to 1€; Quicksilver, 211; 
to 22; Canin, 60 to 6014 ; Pacific Mail, 92 to 92‘; ; W. 
U. Telegraph, 42%; to 42!4; N. ¥. Central, 180'; to 
1805; ; Erie, 2714 to 275% ; Erie preferred, 51 to 6511; ; 
Hudson River, 155% to 15544 ; Reading, 95°{ to 96; 
Toledo & Wabash 72's to 73 ; Toledo, Wabash & W. pre- 
ferred, 775; to 79; Mil. & St. Paul, 76% to 77; Mil. 
& St. Paul preferred, 85'; to 85° ; Pitts. & Fort Wayne, 
1491; to 150; Ohio & Miss., 82° to 32'; ; Mich. Cen- 
tral, 125 t0 128; Mich. Southern, 105'4 to 1055; ; Mlinois 
Central, 145 to 146; Cleve, & Pitts,, 913; to 913; ; 
Lake Shore, 104‘; to 104°¢ ; Rock Island, 128!; to 1283, ; 
Northwestern, &5'; to 85°; ; Northwestern preferred 
9814 to 98°; ; Mariposa, 20 to 20', ; Mariposa preferred, 
4544 to 4545. . 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES 
were active and buoyant, especially in the 1867’s aud 
1862's, the former advancing on Saturday from 1147; at 
the opening to 1171 at the c:ose and the latter from 117! 
to 1194. 

Fisk & Hatch, 5 Nassau street, report the following 
quotations : 


United States sixes, Pacific Railroad, 1063; to 106%, ; 
United States sixes, 1881, registered, 118%f to 119; 
United States sixes, coupon, 119 to 119'f ; United 
States five-twentiecs, registered, 114 to 1l4y, 
United States five-twenties, coupon, 1862, 1194; 
toll93g ; United States five-twenties, coupon, 1864, 
1144g to 114*%; United States five-twenties, coupon, 
1865, 115° to 116 ; United States five twenties, coupon, 
new, 1855, 117 to 1171; ; United States five-twenties, cou- 
pon, 1867, 117 to 11744 ; United States five-twenties, 
coupon, 1868, 117 to 117'¢ ; United States ten-torties, re- 
gistered, 1073, to 108 ; United States ten-forties, coupon, 
10814: to 109. 
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THE CUSTOM DUTIES 


for the week were $2,593,026 in gold against $2,241,519 
$2,677,669 and $2,450,028 for the preceding weeks: 
The imports of merchandise for the week were $7,672,849 
in gold against $9,703,952, $5,855,230, and $7,558,167 for 
the preceding weeks, The exports, exclusive of specie, 
were $2,809,834 in currency against $4,471,695, $3,689, . 
819, and $3,617,338 tor the preceding weeks. The ex- 
ports of specie were $425,890 against $569,289, $597,625, 
and $68,575 for the preceding weeks. 
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HE MODEL PARLOR MAGAZINE OF 
AMERICA, — DEMOREST’S ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY—Presents the Artistic, the Entertaining, 
the Useful and the Beautiful, all by the best autbors- 
To inciude original Stories, Poems, Music, Architecture: 
with other useful and entertaining novelties, and the 
only reliable Fashions, full-sized Patterns, etc., etc., illus- 
trated and got up in the most elegant manner. Bingle, 
25 cts ; Yearly, $3.00, with a choice of numerous and 
valuable premiums for each subscriber, Splendid 
Premiums for Clubs. Specimen Copies with Circulars, 
mailed free on receipt of 15 cte. 838 Broadway. N. Y. 








$20 A DAY to Male and Female Agents 
to introduce the B U C K E Y E $20 SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINES, Stitch alike on botn sides, and is the only 
LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the market sold tor 
less than $40. All others are infringements, and the 
seller and user are liable to prosecution and imprison- 
ment, Full particulars free. Address W. A. HENDER- 
SON & Co., Cleveland, Obio. 68.80 


Me DEMOREST’S SPRING AND SUM- 
MER MAMMOTH BULLETIN OF FASHIONS, 


For LapIEs AND CHILDREN’s Dress, Elegantly colored, 

and accompanied with ten full sized patterns of the 

pzincipal figyres on the plate, and full description. The 

largest and most elegant plate of fashions ever published. 

Price $2.50. Mailed post free on receipt of price. 
Address M’ME DEMOREST, 

838 Broadway, New York. 


RIENDS OF PROGRESS visiting Phila- 

delphia will fiud a home at 422 North-eight street, 

also Hygienic treatment for the sick. Charges reason- 
able. 





EMOREST’S DIAMOND SOUVENIR. A 

BLWJOU MINIATURE BOOK of 100 pages, bound 

in red and gold, artistic, curious, usetul and highly en- 

tertaining. Music, Puns, Receipts, Poetry, etc., etc., 

allin Diamond type. Price 3 cents each, or 25 cents per 

dozen. 838 Broadway, N.Y. Do not fail to send for a 
copy ; mailed free on receipt of price. 


(SO-OPERATIVE RETAIL DRY GOODS 


STORE ; DOWN TOWN. 


AT NO. 12 VESEY STREEET, 
NEXT TO THE ASTOR HOUSE. 


Dry Goods may be purchased at Retail, always as low, 
and most articles at lower prices, than at the up-town 
stores. A 

Bargains from Auction daily. 

Call and see. 78.71 


HE BEST JUVENILE MAGAZINE, DEM- 
ORESI’S YOUNG AMERICA, with entertaining 
Stories, Puzzles, Music, and other amusing and instruc- 
tive features. Yearly, $1.50, with a Microscope or Pearl 
knife as a premium for each subscriber. Published at 
No. 838 Broadway, New York. 


E. WALRAVEN, — 

IMPORTER & DEALER IN 

CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
? LINENS, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
WINDOW SHADES. 

NO. 6°6 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
MoM. DEMOREST’S PATTERNS of every 
new and useful design for Ladics’ and Children’s 
Dresr. Emporium of Fashions. 838 Broadway, Send 
for price list. , 71.83 





OMAN’S SUFFRAGE TRACTS 
for sile at THe RevoLvTion Office, No. 49 
ast 234 ets eet, 


: oe AGITATOR. 
DEVOTED TO THE 
INTERESTS OF WOMAN. 





The increasing interest in the questions of Woman’s 
Education, Work, Wages, Social, Legal and Political 
Status, has led to the establishment of a Western 
journal, devoted to their discussion. It advocates the 
rights of women in every department, notes the pro- 
gress of the cause at home and abroad, and maintains a 
high literary character. It has been received with great 
favor in the West, has been widely welcomed as a de- 
mand of the times, and is meeting with extensive and 
generous patronage. 

The AarraTor is under the Editorial management of 
Mrs, Mary A. Livermore, and Mrs. Mary L. Walker. It 
is published weekly, and furnished to subscribers at 
$2.50 per annum, invariably in advance. 


WHAT TRE PRESS SAYS: 


Of all the champions of her sex, there is hardly one 
more capable than Mrs. Livermore of setting the cause 
before the public in its true light. The Acrrator, under 
her management, cannot fail to commend itself and the 
cause it advocates to all right-thinking persons. We wish 
it abundant success.—New York Independent. 


We have no hesitancy in pronouncing the AGITATOR 
the best journal of its kind now published anywhere, 
and a careful perusal of its columns wall most effectually 
answer the false charge that ‘‘woman has no logic.” 
We wish it abundant success,—Detroit Herald. 


The AarraTor is just perfect—could not be improved, 
—eo clear, so dignified, so cogent and logical. Ido not 
hesitate to p it the ablest paper published in 
Chicago.—Prof, Haven, of the Chicago Congregationalist 
Theological Seminary. 

Mre. Livermore is a fearless champion of the sister- 
hood, with plenty of brain and judgment, and the Aar- 
TATOR will make its influence widely felt. May its days 
be long in the Jand.—Chicago Republican. 


The AaiTatoR exceeds all the cotemporaries of its 
particular school, in everything that should commend 
an organ of opinion to the patronage of the sex.—Chi- 
cago Evening Post. 





The Aarrator is one of the ablest papers of the age ; 
clear, forcible and eloquent. No woman should fail to 
read it.—Weyauwega (Wis.) Times. 

The AarraTor is proving itself by far the best paper o 
its class yet made,—Chicago Correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Christian Register. 

Subscriptions sent to the Publisher, 


D. P. LIVERMORE, 
tf. Chicago, Il. 


re BATES, 


NOTARY PUBLIC, 
ROOM NO. 9, LAW BUILDING, 
N. W. COR, THIRD AND PINE 8TS., ST. LOUIS. 
Special attention given to taking Depositions, tf. 


EGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


FURNITURE, CARPETS AND MATTRESSES. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 

87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie street, 130 and 
and 132 Hester street. 

(Connected under one roof.] 

We have now on hand the largest stock of entirely 
new patterns and designs for furnishing houses through- 
out ever offered by one house in the city, and at a great 
reduetion in price. 

Our CARPET DEPARTMENT is under the superintend- 
ence of H. 8. BARNES, who is well and favorably known 
to the public, having been a long time with Sloane & Co., 
in Broadway, and for the Jast four years with Lord & 
Taylor. Our stock of Carpets is entirely new and well- 
selected, this branch baving been just added to our busi- 
ness. 

The Matrress DEPARTMENT 18 entirely under our su- 
pervision, aj] being made on the premiser, Every Mat- 
trass guaranteed. 

Steamboats, Hotels, Churches, Public Halls and Private 
Houses, turnished throughout, at wholesale prices. 

The Floating Palaces of the People’s Line on the Hud- 
son River were furnished by us. 

PRICES DEFY COMPETITION. 
Second and Third Avenue Cars pass our Stores, 











ENTRANCE, 87 & 89 BOWERY, 
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7 *s REVOLUTION, 
Devoted to the discussion of 
8 U FFRAGE, 


The only means by which 
E QUAL RI @Q@H#T §8 


can be secured to 


WOMAN 
in the STATE, the CHURCH, the HOME and the World 
of WORK, 
An AMERICAN MONETARY SYSTEM—Greenbacks 
for money, as well for Bondholders and Capitalists, as 
for the Working Classes, 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 
PARKER PILLSBURY, 
Ternms—Two dollars a year in advance, Five names 
($10) entitle the sendcr to one copy free, New York 
City subscribers, $2.50, 


} Editors, 


All Communications should be addressed to the Pro- 
prietor, SUSAN B. ANTHONY, 
REVOLUUION Office, 
No, 49 East Twenty-third street, New York 


RIE RAILWAY.—Trauns leave copoly toot 
of Twenty-third-st, and foot of Chambers-st, at 
follows, viz. : 
From From 
231-st. Chamber st. 
6:45 a. m. 
8:00 a. m. 





For Paterson, 

Day Express, for Rochester, 
Buffalo, Dunkirk, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, and all 
points West and South 

New and improved Drawing 
Room Coaches are attach- 
ed to this train, running 
through without change. 

8:30 a.m. | Way Train, Daily, for 
Greycourt and interme- 

diate Stations. 

For Hackensack, Piermont, 
and Monsey, 

9:00 a, m. | For Paterson. 

10:00 a, m. | Express Mail, for Buffalo. 

unkirk, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, and all points West 
and South. 

Sleeping Coaches attached 
from New York to Mead- 
ville and from Susque- 
hanna to Buffalo, 

Way Train, Daily, for P«rt 
Jervis and intermediate 
Stations, 

m. For Hackensack and Pater- 


8:30 a. m, 


9;00 a. m. 9.00 a, m. 
9:0) a.m, 
10:0) a, m. 


11:30 a. m, | 11:30 a. m. 


12:00 m, 1 
1:00 p. m. 


fon, 

m. | For Piermont and Monsey. 

m. | Daily for Paterson, 

m. | Way Train, tor Widdletown, 
and intermediate Stations, 
Also for Piermont, 

m. | For Paterson & Hackensack, 

m. | For Piermont and Monsey. 

m. | Orange Co. 4s, stopping 
only at Ster' Junction, 

j Stations 


Turner’s, an 
west of Turner's (except 
Oxford), to Newburg, War- 
wiek, Montgomery, Union- 
ville, and Port Jervis. 
Way Train, for Suffern, and 
immediate Stations. Also 
for Hackensack. 
5:15 p.m, | For Piermont and Monsey. 
5:30 p.m. | Night Express, tor Roches- 
ter, Buffalo, Dunkirk, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, and 
all points West and south, 
Sleeping Coaches attached 
from New York to Buffalo. 
Way Train, for Suffern and 
intermediate Stations. 
Also for Hackensack. 
6:30 p.m, | Night Express, Daily, for all 
points West and South. 
By this train Sleeping 
Coaches will run to But- 
falo, Rochester, Cleveland 
and Cincinnati vithout 
charge. 
6:45 p.m. | For Paterson, Fiermont, and 
Hackenssck. 
8:a0 p.m. Emigrant Train, Daily, for 
the West. 
11:30 p.m. | Theatre Train, for Suffern 
and intermediate Stations. 
saturday night only, Thea- 
tre train to Piermont. 
Ticke's can be obtained, and orders for the cheeking 
and transfer of Baggage may be leit at tke Compeny’s 
offices, No, 241 and 987 (cor. Twenty-third st., and Fitth 
ave.) Broadway; and at Depots toot of Chanbers al., 
and foot of Twenty-third st., New York ; and at Long 
Dock Depot, Jersey Ciy. WM. R. BRR 


Gen’! Fass’r Ag’t. 
L, D, RUCKER, Gen’! Sup’t, ree 


5:00 p. m. 5:00 p. m. 


5:00 p. m. 
5:30 p. m. 


6:00 p. m. 9:00 p. m. 


6:30 p. m. 


6:30 p. m. 
8:00 p. m. 
11:80 p. m. 
12:00 p.m. | 12:00 m. 


























Ww USE 


A. A. CONSTANTINE’S 
PERSIAN HEALING OR PINE-TAR SOAP. 


Each cake is stamped “A, A. Constantine’s Persian 
Healing or Pine-Tar Soap, Patented March 12, 1867 ’’°— 
no other is genuine, 

BEWARE OF ImiTaTions. For the Tortet, Batu and 
Nursery this Soap has no equal, It preserves the com- 
plexion fair, removes all Dandruff, keeps the Hair soft 
and silky and prevents it from falling off, and is “the 
best Hair Renovator in use.” 

Ir Cures Chapped Hands, Pimples, Salt Rheum, 
Frosted Feet, Burns, all diseases of the Scalp and Skin, 
Catarih of the Head, and is a Goop SHAVING Soap. 

Toe Soap, as it justly deserves, has already won the 
praise and esteem ot very many of our first families in 
this city and throughout the country. It is used exten- 
sively by our best physicians. Wherever used it has be- 
come a household necessity. We advise all to try it. 
For sale by all Dealers. Agents wanted. Call or address 

A. A, CONSTANTINE & CO., 
43 Ann street, New York. 


H" BISCUIT, MUFFINS, WAFFLES, 


BREAD, ETC., 


May be eaten Hor with impunity by Invarps and Dys- 
PEPTIOs! if made with 


HORSFORD’S SELF. RAISING 
BREAD PREPARATION. 


Prepared under direction of Professor E. N. Hors- 
ForD, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

It restores to FINE FLOUR the PHOSPHATES which 
are removed with the bran, It agrees alike with infants 
and strong men. fend for the printed opinions of Baron 
Licbig, of Germany ; Prof. Doremus, of N. Y.; Dr. C. 
T. Jackson, Mass., State Chemist, and others. 

WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT & CO., 
69.94 201 Fulton street, N. Y., General Agents, 





R. VAIL’S 
GRANITE STATE HEALTH INSTITUTE, 


one of the oldest and most successful Establishments of 
the kind in the country, is located at Hill, N. H. 
It bas been in operation nearly twenty years. It isnot 
a fashionable resort, but a Cure for sick people, and 
thousands who have visited it have been restored to 
health, No drtgs are administered, 
Address W. T. VAIL, M.D., 
69 Hill, N. H. 
MPLOYMENT.—By a middle-aged Ameri- 
can Widow. Understands dress-making and family 
sewing. Would accept the position of nursery governess 
for children between the ages of six and twelve. Aline 
directed to MRS, WHITE, Station E., will be attended to. 


THE HAIR, SCALP AND FACE.— 
e Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 49 Bond 
street, treats with special prescriptions talling, loss 
and prematurely gray hair, dandruff, itching, eczema, 
a sore and scald heads and all diseases of the 
scalp which destroy the hair, Healso cures, by personal 
attention, moles, wens and those disfiguring discazes— 
unnatural red noses and pimply faces. No charge tor 
consultation. 
Send for interrogatory circular. 


ENEDICT’S TIME TABLE for this month 
has every train, station, steamboat, and landing 
City Map sent by mail, 25 cents. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
691 Broadway, N. ¥. 








ETROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 
New Marble Fire-proof Banking House, Nos, 1 


and 3 Third Avenue, New York, opposite CoorER Inst1- 
TUTE, 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST PAID ON ALL SUMS 
FROM $5 TO $5,000. 
One dollar received on deposit. : 
Interest commencing in January, April, July, and 
October, and moneys deposited on or before the 20th otf 
these months draw interest from the 1st of the same, 
ISAAC T. SMITH, President. 
T. W. LILLIE, Secretary. 
ARKET SAVINGS BANK, 
82 NASSAW, NEAR FULTON STREET. 


Opn deily trom 10 A.M, to 3 P.M., and on Mondays 
and Thursdays from 5 to 7 P.M. 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST, 
free from government tax allowed. 
INTEREST TO COMMENCE ON THE FIRST DAY OF 


ZACH MONTH. 
. WM. VAN NAME, President. 
HENRY R, CONKLIN, Secret - 9 71 





a 
ILLIAM GARDNER, 


TREASURE CITY, 
WHITE PINE DISTRICT, LANDER CO., NEVADA, 


BROKER, 
For the Purchase and Sale ot 
MINING CLAIMS AND REAL ESTATE. 
CORKESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
Refers to Joun A. Paxton, Banker, Treasure City. 

M. T. Kates, Cashier, 1st National Bank, 
Agency, Treasure City, Nevada. 

J. Fintayson, Austin, Nevada, 

Day & Co., Treasure City. 


A WorkineG Cuass. --I am now prepared to fur- 
nish all classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare moments 
Business new, light and profitable. Fifty cents to $5 
per evening, is easily earned by persons of either sex, 
and the boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. 
Great inducements are offered to those who will devote 
their whole time to the business ; and, that every per- 
son who sees this notice, may send me their address and 
test the busi for th Ives, I make the following 
unparalleled offer : To all who are not well satisfied with 
the business, I will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing me, Full particulars, directions, etc., sent tree. 
Sample sent by mail for 10 cents, Address E. C. ALLEN, 
Augusta, Me. di Sie eee, 
“TFOw TO TREAT THE SICK 
WITHOUT MEDICINE,” 

Is a question which intelligent persons are beginning 
earnestly to ask, and which is ably and satisfactorily an- 
swered in a new work with the above title, by James C 
Jackson, M.D., Physician-in-Chiet of “Our Hone on 
the Hillside” at Dansville, Livingston Ce., New York. 
Dr. Jackson is well qualified, by experience and by re- 
search, to give satisfaction on this subject, for in the 
Institution over which he presides, he has treated, with 
unusual sui , many th d sick men, women and 
children, afflicted with all the forms of diseases common 
to the people of the United States, without having given 
to any of them any medicine. 

This book describes the symptoms of different dis- 
eases and his manner of treating them so minutely as 
to make it a practical guide for families. 

Price, by mail, $3.25. 

Address, AUSTIN, JACKSON, & CO., 
“Our Home,’”’ Dansville, 

Livingston Co., N. Y. 


BeY.#vite T's 
TIME 
WATCHES. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


JEWELERS, 
No, 691 BROADWAY, 
Between Amity and Fourth Sts., 








Sole Agents for the Remontoir Church Clocks, Also 
Agents for the American Waltham Watches. Very low 
price. Send for price list. 


THE “BENEDIOCT’S TIME WATCH,” 


Having proved an exact time-keeper, we confidently re- 
cominend it to those wishing to keep the correct time, 
and in order to introduce it throughout the country, wo 
offer to send it free of express charges at the following 
prices : 4 grades, $120, $180, $240, $300, in 18 carat gold 
cases. Reference, Tak INDUSTRIAL AMERICAN. Address 
BENEDICT, BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
691 BROADWAY. 
HE LADLES OWN MAGAZINE, 
EDITED BY MRS. M. CORA BLAND, 
and published by the North Western Farmer Company, 
is & SUPERB and CHARMING MONTHLY of 32 double-column 
pages, besides cover, and contains a MAGNIFICENT full 
paged ENGRAVED FRONTISPIECE each month. Terms, 
$1.50 a year. 

This is eminently @ LIVE, PRACTICAL, SENSIBLE WoO- 
MAN’S MAGAZINE, devoted to Literature, Art, Dress, 
Household Economy, Healtb, Physical and Mental Cul- 
ture, and the PROMOTION OF TRUE WOMANHOOD. The 
first number was issued January 1, 1869, and already it 
has a fine patronage, and is very popular, 

Address NORTH WESTERN FARMEBR CO., 

Indianapolis ,Ind, 
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Ho! LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 








258 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


ASSETS, TWO MILLION DOLLARS. 10,000 MEMBERS. 


This Company does not present ‘‘ greater advantages 
to its Policy-Holders than any other Company in the 
country.” But for every feature which an intelligent 
and careful map would desire to examine before 
choosing a company to be the depository of the fund 
designed tor his loved ones when he bas left, the HOME 
will compare favorably with any other. 


BECAUSE : 


Its Directors are among the first men for character and 
wealth ip the country. 

Ite assets are as large, compared with actual liabilities, 
as the oldest and best company in existence. 

Ite membership is as carefully selected as that of any 
company. 

It is a mutual company, with the important addition 
that ite directors are all personally interested in its affairs, 
and it treats all its members with EQUAL JUSTICE 
AND LIBERALITY. 

Its Policies are all non-forfeiting in the best practi- 
cable sense. 

Its assured are not confined to certain degre 28 of long- 
titade, but are free to travel and s:eside where they 
please. 

Its profite or surplus earnings are carefully ascer- 
ained annually, and DIVIDED to its members in exact 
proportion to their contributions thereto. 

Ite members are never required to pay more than two 
hirds of the pr , the bal remaining a8 @ per- 
manent loan (without notes) to be paid by the dividends. 

Ite funds are kept securely invested in the most unex- 
oeptionable and reliable form. 

Ite expenses are as LOW as the real interest of its 
members will permit ; not one dollar is expended reck- 

esaly. 

It pays every honest claim on its tunds with the ut- 

promptitude. 
resists every attempt to rcb its members by dis- 
onest claims, or blackmailing pretences. 

For further reasons, see Pamphlet and Circular, which 
will be sent by mail to any address if requested. 





OFFICERS: 


WALTER 8. GRIFFITH, President. 

GEORGE C. RIPLEY, Secretary. 
ISAAC FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM J. COFFIN, Cashier. 


18. ly. 





D™ BROWNING AND LARKIN 
HAVE OPENED A 


HEALTH INSTITUTE 
at 23 and 26 East Fourtb street, New York, between 
Broadway and Bowery, which offers many advantages to 
invalids. 

In connection with geveral Hygienic treatment, they 
have combined the 

TURKISH AND RUSSIAN BATHS. 

The Swedish Movement Rooms will be second to none. 
We consider the proper application of the Movements 
incalculably important in the treatment of Uterine dis- 
eases, Paralysis, Consumption, Spinal Curvature, Tor- 
pidity of Liver, Constipation, Piles, Coldness of Ex- 
tremities, etc. 

Ever attention will be given to secure that greatest of 
earthly blessings—Health. 

Invalid ladies will be under the special care of Dr 

arriett H. Hoffman Larkin, who will be pleased to 
welcome her former patients and friends. 

Dr. Browning's large experience in conducting a 
Heatts INstITUTE will assure his friends that he will 
yabor earnestly and faithfully for the benefit of his 
patients. 

And, indeed, the proprietors intend theirs to be a 
PLEASANT HOUSE, where guests will receive every atten- 
tion conducive to their comfort. 

Transient and permanent boarders accommodated. 


HE REVOLUTION JOB 
PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT. 
33 Beekman Street, near William. 
BILL-HEADS, OIRCULARS 
PROGRAMMES, PAMPHLETS 
VISITING AND WEDDING CARDS 











Ghe Revolution. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT IN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


HE HOMCOPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 


No. 231 Broapway, New York, 


Tusures lives upon Homaopathic, Allopathic, or Eclectic 
prtastpten, and upon any plan or methed adopted by any 
res} peny,—exeepl the high rates of premium. 

Its terms of insurance (upon either the stock or non- 
participating, or the mutual plan with annual dividends 
of profits) are less than those of any other company, 
State or National. 

No extra charge on account of employment or travel- 
ling, the assured being required only ia such cases to 
advise the company of change of business or location, 
when the same is particularly hazardous, 





ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 
CAPITAL, PREMIUMS, AND DIVIDENDS ALL CASH. 

This Company, in addition to the blessings and bene- 
fils which flow trom Life Insurance, has another, and, 
we trust, a higher object, viz., the vindication of a cause, 
the cause of lical independ and liberty, against 
medical intolerance and dogmatism. In this we know 
we have the sympathy of allintelligent and independent 
men and women, and ask that this sympathy be put into 
practical form, by insuring in the only purely Homao- 
pathic Company in the Auiantic States. 

Women taken at the same rates as men. 

All contemplating life insurance will further their own 
interests by securing a policy in the Homoopathic Mu- 
tual of New York. 

Our rates are the lowest, and our responsibility un- 
doubted. 

Send for Circulars and Tables. 








PD. D. T. MARSHALL, President. 
JAMES OUSHING, Jr., V. Pres. 
ELIZUR WRIGHT, Actuary. 
EDW. A. STANSRURY, Secretary. 
A. HALSEY PLUMMER, Ass’t. Fec’y. 
STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 
E. M. Keiioae, M.D . 
J. W. Mitcwet, M. D. } Medical Examiners, 
At office daily trom 12 M. to 2 P.M. 
Agents and Solicitors wanted. 





GENERAL AGENTS. 


Dr. Joun Turner, 725 Tremont street, Boston. 

ReEyNg&LL & CLEVELAND, 231 Broadway, New York and 
New Jersey. 

CuaRLEs G. WieuTMAN, Bristol, Conn. 

A. M. Warp, 220 Chapel street, New Haven. 

8. H. Srarrorp, Marietta, Ohio, for the States of Ohio 
and West Virginia. 

P. H. Eaton, 343 F street, Washington, D. C. 

Ep. W. PHILuips, 59 Second street, Baltimore, Md. 

Joun W. Manrsuat, Aurora, Ilinois, for North Western 
States 

Invine VaN Wakt, JR., Pittsfield, for four Western 
Counties of Massachusetts. 

D. E. & A. W, Smrrn, Concord, for N. H. 





He B. STANTON, 
AND 

HENRY STANTON, 

ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 


62 CEDAR STREET, 


Notary Purtic, New York. 





R. A. SMITH’S WATER CURE. 

The Hygeian Home is situated on the eastern slope 
of Cyshion Mountain, in a mild climate, with pure air, 
soft water, dry walks, grand scenery, and all the home 
comforts to make life happy. The cure is easy of access 
by railroad. Come either to Reaaing, Pa., or Harrisburg, 
thence to Wernersville, on Lebanon Valiey Railroad. 

Address all letters to A. SMITH, M.D., 
Wernersville, Berks Co., Pa. 


Bex« BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Marpen Lane. 

All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta- 
tionery for business, professional and private use, at 
moderate prices. Job Printing, Engraving, Litho 
graphic Work and Book Binding of every style. 

Please call or send your orders. se oe 

RS. J. B. JONES, M.D., PHYSICIAN, 
Surgeon and Accoucheur, 185 Newark Avenue, 
Jersey City. Office hours, from 8 to 10 a.m. and 7 to 





pm. 
Special attention to female disases. 
9 atectasial PRINTING, 
33 Beekman St top floor 


21 ly 











_" OF CALIBAN AND SHYLOCK ; 


A TALE OF CAPTIVE LADY, KNIGHT, TOURNEY AND CRU- 


SADE. 

Tt treats Catholicism, Universalism, Socialism, Swe- 
denborgianism, Spiritualism, Woman’s Rights and Free- 
Divorce as candidly as Hepworth Dixon or Parton. 

Treats of the Woman Question in more — than 
any other work of its size.—Revolution, Oct. 8. 

Singularly profound, and crammed full of ‘thoughts. 
Affords volumes of suggestions.—Banner of Light. 

One of the most astonishing and mysterious books 
ever issued. Bold sometimes brilliant.—Phbila. City Item 

Large 8 vo. 50 cents, postpaid. American News Co., 
New York ; A. Winch, Phila. ; N, E. News Co., Boston. 

_[See advertisement Oct. 8. ! 16 17 


MONMOUTH, 
NEW JERSEY, 

ON THE SEA SHORE, 
ONE HOUR FROM NEW YORK. 

Bathing, Boating, Fishing. Village Lots, suitable for 
any kind of manufacturing business requiring water 
fronts, and frequent communication with the city, for 
sale cheap to capitalists for an investment, or on easy 
terms for improvement. 

Also for sale, farms in different states, and unimproved 
land, in large or small tracts, in New Jersey and South. 
ern and Western States. 

Inguire of B. FRANKLIN CLARK, 1 Park Place, New 
York. 


yesetesn HYGENIAN HOME, 


FLORENCE HEIGHTS, 5. J. 
ELLEN TeARD it? HARMAN, M.D., } Physicians. 
Better treatment than can be had in the city at less 
than half the expense. The poor taken at less than hal 
price. Treatmgnt sirictly Hygienic. No drugs, nor 
alcohol, nor tobacoo, flesh-iood, nor Turkish baths al- 
lowed. 








LixPexmey & BROTHER, 
PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


No, 15 Beekman St., New York. 


ALL KINDS AND SIZES OF PAPER MADE TO ORDER. 
S": LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, 
CANTON UN. Y. 


The attention of Young ladies and gentlemen intend- 
ing or desiring to enter College is called to the advan- 
tages this University offers. Its four years Scientific 
course and Classical course are as high and complete as 
those of Yale and Harvard. Its Proiessors are able and 
thorough. Its government firm and considerate of the 
opinions of students and parents of all denominations 

Expenses lower than in any institution of its grade in 
the States. 

Tuition $9 per term—three terms per year. 

Board in private tamily or in College hall, $3.50 per 
week, including washing. 

Send for circulars stating conditions of admission and 
courses of study. 

Canton is a healthful, thriving village, county seat o 
St. Lawrence County, on the road to Watertown and 
Ogdensburg Railroad, 18 miles trom the city of Ogdens- 
burg. 

For further particulars, address 
57-69 RICHMOND FISK, Jpr., President 


_— 5 SEWING MACHINE. 








LOOK STITCH, 


RECEIVED THE FIRST PRIZE 


AT THE 


GREAT FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 


Tn New York, Oct, 26, 1867, 
AND HIGHEST PREMIUM FOR 


BEST MANUFACTURING MACHINE 
AT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, JULY, 1867. 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE CO., 


294 Bowery, New York, 
Between Houston and Bleecker streets. 








